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PLANT : Solvent Recovery, Drying of Gases, Distillation, Electrostatic Precipitators. 
PRODUCTS : Actiyated Carbons. Filter Aids, Activated Earths, Bentonite, Kieselguhr. 


CECA 


THE BRITISH CECA COMPANY LTD. 


175, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.I. Telephone : Regent 0856 (3 lines) 
CABLES : ACTICARBON, LONDON 
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Shelves veneered with FORMICA 
in the Dispensary of a well-known 


London hospital. 


Hygienic perfection in the Dispensary costs Jess with Formica Laminated Plastic 
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because, once installed, the Formica surface never needs renovating, nor renewing. 


Because of this important advantage, the use 


of Formica is being extended to 


more and more hospitals throughout the country. 


H y gie ni c— Formica has a hard, non-porous 
surface that cannot hold dust or germs and is 


easily cleaned with a damp cloth. 


Hard-Wearing— Formica withstands 
abrasion and heavy impact, does not crack 


or craze. 


Non-Corroding — Impervious to normal acids 
and alkalies, alcohol, oils and all foods. 


Heat Resistant — unaffected by temperatures 
up to 120°C. 


Economicai— Formica needs little mainten- 
ance, never needs renewal. Its first cost is the 
last cost. 


“** Formica”’ is a registered trade mark and De La Rue are the sole registered users. 


For further information about FORMICA please write to : 
THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO. LTD., IMPERIAL HOUSE, 84/86 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.! 
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THE SICH OF 
GOOD WELDING 


5 Al ways perth Vv 





Weleleck STAINLESS STEEL PANS 


Open top pans as illustrated, steam jacketed pans, and all 
types of plant and processing equipment in welded stain- 
less steel, mild steel, monel and other weldable metals. 


EXPORT ENQUIRIES INVITED 





ROTHERHAM Telephone: 4201-6 (6 lines) 


























Plant for the Chemical Industry 


for ACID NEUTRALIZATION, CLARIFICATION OF LIQUIDS, 
DEWATERING OF SLUDGES, EFFLUENT PURIFICATION, 
FILTRATION AND FLOCCULATION, PICKLING LIQUOR 
TREATMENT, PURIFICATION OF TRADE WASTE, SEDI- 
MENTATION AND THICK- 
ENING, SEPARATION OF 
SOLIDS FROM LIQUIDS, 
SODA RECOVERY. WET 
MATERIAL HANDLING 














including 
AGITATORS CAUSTICIZ- 
ERS, CLARIFIERS, CLASS- 
IFIERS, CONVEYORS, 
DEWATERING MACHINES, 
ROTARY, VACUUM FIL- 
TERS, SAND WASHERS, 








Rotary Pulp Washing Machine, with 
Pitch Pine Trough, Wash Gear and SLUDGE PUMPS, 


Seraper Knife THICKENERS, ete. 


Rotary Vacuum Filler, with Take-off | 
Roller and Repulper 











UNIFLOC LIMITED Phone : Swansea 5164 (3 lines) 


aiee _ SWANSEA a Grams: Unifloc, Swansea | 
































SAFETY FIRST 


THE “OLDBURY” PATENT 
CARBOY DISCHARGER 
will empty and elevate up to 50 feet 
the contents of any carboy, bottle or 
vessel, and complies with all the con- 
ditions of the Factory Act of 1937. 


KESTNER’S 


5, Grosvenor Gardens, Westminster, London, S.W. | 




















For all kinds of Acid Lifting, Haughton’s Centrifugal 
and Plunger Pumps in Regulus and Ironac Metal 





Send jor Illustrated List 


HAUGHTON’S METALLIC CO. Ltd. 
30, ST. MARY-AT-HILL, LONDON, E.C.3 















“1 can’t work in is 3s 
these...when are we @ Pex = 


getting some more (2 


EVERTRUSTY?” 


It does happen occasionally that some of our 
faithful customers find a' * special offer ’’ from 
one of our “ younger” competitors quite 
irresistible. More often than not, however, 
the experiment is not 100 per cent. successful. 


It seems that (a) the gloves, goggles, clothing 
or what-have-you’s do not please the workers, 
and/or (6) their life is far shorter than the 
previous “EVERTRUSTY ” brand article, 
thus making their effective cost much higher. 


The moral is obvious : Send your orders to us, 

and keep on sending them ! 

** Evertrusty ’’ Booklets No. 2 gladly sent on 
request. 


WALLA CH *222, 





49 TABERNACLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. CLE. 1448-9 
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Safety First 








POTTER’S— 
Machinery Guards 


@ DESIGNED 
FOR SAFETY 


@BUILT 
FOR SERVICE 


Potter’s guards 
are installed in 
works through- 
out the country 
and are distin- 
guishableby their 
sound construc- 
tion, good fitting |! 
and many exclu- 7 
sive features. : 


PHIPP STREET. LONDON, E.C.2 
lephones - ~ Reward 2177 (3 Ines) 











THE INNES “Rotamixer” | 





A powerful heavy duty mixer of 50 or 150 
gallon capacity specially designed for use with 
difficult mixtures. 

Robust construction. 

Pleasing appearance. 

Entirely self-contained. 

Easy to install and operate. 

Centralised ‘‘ finger-tip ’’ control, removable 
mixing vessel, rotating turntable, hydraulically 
lifted headstock. 

The ideal machine for difficult mixing. Full } 
details available on descriptive leaflet No. I1. 





4 LAWS LANE : CARLISLE 


Tel 


K. INNES & CO.. LTD. 


Carlisle 2260. ‘Grams: Innescapable, Carlisle 
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= LABORATORY 
INDUSTRIAL 
FURNITURE 


SPECIALISED 
FITTINGS 














it . 
Purpose made to your 

| specification. 
7 @ Illustrated is 
Incorporati ng personal typical TITRATION BENCH 

| requirements of the (l4ft. x Ift.9in. x 6ft 6in.) with 

j Chemist and Engineer. OPAL GLASS tops and back to facilitate reading 

BURETTES. Fluorescent Tubes fitted under shelves. 
ae All Enquiries Welcomed. Our representative will be pleased to cal! at your convenience 
y 


Industrial Furnishers 
(CONTRACTORS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT) 


Full | MCGRAW (CONSTRUCTION) LTD., Laboratory and 








To. Neen Ona 123, ISLINGTON, LIVERPOOL, 3. siesta Toeee 
ISLE 





Carlisle 
Reetcachabent 
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EVANS ADLARD & CO. AN 














M. « W. GRAZEBROOK L” |; 


ENGINEERS and IRONFOUNDERS 








Telephone DUDLEY 
DUDLEY 

243] WORCS. 

:, Pressure 
Fabricated Plant Vessels, Stills, 
in Mild and @ Tanks, etc. 
Stainless Steel , Homogeneous 
forChemicaland fam Lead Lining 
Allied Trades Siam Max. Machining 

to Capacity 
Clients’ Designs 20ft. dia. 





Flash Butt Welding 
of STEEL RINGS, etc. 


All Sections—Max: Area 8 sq. ins. 
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ACTIVE 
CARBON 
COLLARS | 

UNWANTED COLOURS, ODOURS AND FLAVOUKs 


A good many foods, beverages and pharmaceuticals would slip from public favour 1 1 
weren’t for the working life of Active Carbon. During production processes, Active 
Carbon can remove unwanted odours and unpleasant flavours. It can brighten colour 
or decolourise. It can clean and purify a fluid or a gas, simplify crystallisation, recover 
useful by-products. Active Carbon is made in many different grades, with a growing list 
of industrial applications. The people most in touch with these are Sutcliffe Speakman 
(the active Active Carbon firm). 





SUTCLIFFE SUTCLIFFE SPEAKMAN AND COMPANY LIMITED 
LEIGH, LANCASHIRE Telephone Leigh 94 


SPEAKMAN London Office : 2, Caxton Street, Westminster, $.W./. Tel : Abbey 3085 
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HOLLAND-S.L.M. 
ROTARY 
COMPRESSORS 


AND 


VACUUM 
PUMPS 


Sizes to meet 
all requirements Capacities : 3 to 8000 cu. ft./min. 


THE B.A. HOLLAND ENGINEERING CO, LTD. 


Technical Offices : Lindo Lodge, Chesham, Bucks. 
WORKS : SLOUGH, BUCKS. 


Telegrams : Picturable, Chesham. Telephone : Chesham 406 


























HYDROFLUORIC ACID 


ANHYDROUS AND SOLUTIONS ALL STRENGTHS 
ALSO PURE REDISTILLED 40% w/w 











FLUORIDES, Neutral SILICOFLUORIDES 
Sodium, Magnesium, Barium, Magnesium, Zinc, Ammonium, 
Potassium, Lead, Zinc, Ammonium, Barium, Potassium, Lead, 
Aluminium Lithium, Chromium. Hydrofluosilicic Acid. 
BiFluorides (Acid) 
Ammonium Sodium, Potassium. 

BOROFLUORIDES 





Double Fluorides (Cryolites) 


Sodium HexafluoAluminate 
Potassium HexafluoAluminate 


Sodium, Potassium, Ammonium, 
Lead, Copper, Zinc, Cadmium, 
Fluoboric Acid Solution. 


OTHER FLUORIDES TO SPECIFICATIONS. 
Glass Etching Acids 
Ammonia White Acid and VITROGRAPHINE. 


JAMES WILKINSON & SON, LTD. 


TINSLEY PARK ROAD, SHEFFIELD, 9 
"Phone 41208/9 ’"Grams “ CHEMICALS ”’ Sheffield 
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iQ UICKFIT 


Interchangeable 
| Laboratory Glassware 
!!}| and Industrial Plant in Glass 


IS MANUFACTURED 


SOLELY 


by 


QUICKFIT & QUARTZ 


LIMITED 


| “Quickfit” Works, Stone, Staffs. 
| | HEAD OFFICE: 1, Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 


ALL GENUINE ‘“QUICKFIT” 
APPARATUS BEARS THE TRADE 
MARK 
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40 GALLON 


STEEL 
DRUMS 


Thoroughly Reconditioned 


Suitable for all trades 


GEO.W. ORR & Co. Ltd. 
8 COUSTONHOLM ROAD, 
GLASGOW, S.3. 


Telephone : 
Langside, 1777. 


Telegrams 
Containers, Glasgow. 




















SULPHATE 
ALUMINA 


ALL QUALITIES 
THE 


ALUMINA Company, LTp. 


IRON BRIDGE 
CHEMICAL WORKS, 
WIDNES 


Telephone Telegrams : 
WIDNES 2275 (2 lines.) ALUMINA, WIDNES 























JUDACTAN 


ANALYTICAL 
REAGENTS 
WITH 


ACTUAL 
BATCH 


ANALYSIS 


Formaldehyde 
40% 
Available for 
prompt shipment 

















A Harris & Dixon Company 
Guest Industrials Ltd. 
Raw Materials Division 
81, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3 


Telephone: Mansion House 5631 (16 lines) 
Telegrams : Guestind, London 
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' KARBATE > 


TRADE MARK 


PUMPS 


** Karbate ’’ Model A Centrifugal Pumps, with 
trouble-free rotary seal, are extensively used in 
handling practically all corrosive fluids, includ- 
ing mixtures of acids, such as HC, and H,SO,. 
All gaskets are confined and there is no chance 
for metallic contamination of liquid. Sizes 
shown in table below. 











| Normal Rating | 





| 1735 r.p.m. 1150 r.p.m. 














} — , 
Port Sizes Head Head 

| | G.P.M. | in G.P.M. | in 
Size Suction Discharge | Feet | Feet | 
Model A—No. 3 2” 1}” 55 57 | 50 22 
Model A—No. 4 a 13° 100 107 | 80 aa 
Model A—No. 5 4° ig 220 52 | 180 22 | 





























CONSULT— * ; 
BRITISH ACHESON ELECTRODES LTD., 
NES Grange Mill Lane, Wincobank, Sheffield. 
Telephone : Rotherham 4836 (3 lines). Telegrams : Electrodes, Sheffield. 
—— eeding wai 
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KESTNER EVAPORATOR & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
5 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.! 
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KEEBUSH 


Keebush is an acid-resisting constructional 
material used for the construction of tanks, 
pumps, pipes, valves, fans, etc. It is com letely 
inert to most commercial acids ; Is unaffected 
by temperatures up to 130°C; possesses a 
relatively high mechanical strength, and is 
unaffected by thermal shock. It is being used 
in most Industries where acids are also being 
used. Write for particulars to— 


KESTNER’S 


5 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.|! 





























MIXING 
VESSELS 


Cast-iron, Steam-jacketed, Closed 
Type. Lined with Hard Acid-resisting 
Glass Enamel. 


Capacities, 5 to 1,000 gallons. For 
processing concentrated Foods, Meat 
Extracts, etc. The Lining is guaran- 
teed free from Lead or Antimony. 


Vag 





T. & C. CLARK & CO., LTD. 


SHAKESPEARE FOUNDRY ° 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Clark,’? Wolverhampton. 


ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY AND A _ HALF 











Solvent Recovery 


Plant 


Carbon Adsorption 
System 


500 & FAIRWE Ary, 


\ RICHARD nore & Co 4 


BLACKS 


which have stood the 


test of time 4" 
CASTLE -ypon~ 
Sure 


British Carbo-Norit Union, Ltd. 

















WOLVERHAMPTON | 
Telephone : 20204/5 











176, Blackfriars Rd., London, S.E.1 
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Intensive 
research in the 









Geigy laboratories gave eZ 3 ; ae 
mankind the insecticide DDT. ACLS / pipe 
Geigy were the first to produce Y-4G4 


DDT on a large scale in the world and in 

this country. Their experience, combined with 
meticulous scientific control, ensures the high quality 
demanded of the product. 


PHARMACEUTICAL LABORATORIES GEIGY LTD., MANCHESTER, 3 
STAFFORD ALLEN & SON LTD., 20, WHARF ROAD, LONDON, N.!I 





D.15 






















as 
GREENING’S 


WOVEN WIRE 


All meshes and metals 


PERFORATED METALS 


All shapes and sizes of holes in 
all commercial metals 


METAL BELTS 


For Product Movement and 
Process 


oO 
ENING & SONS. LTD, WARRINGTON, LANCS. 


Makers of precision Screening Surfaces since 1799 
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MAKING Y 
CONNECTIONS -. |) 


















a> “Get agyes* § Par 430507. 
a3 - éME 
mere manent a : 
\ Sit Mil 
~ FS ae oF fi a) & 
Sa ; : Pat.438507. Pat.438507. 
CHINA CONNECTORS nen SCRUIT CONNECTORS 
1, 2 and 3-way, 5 to 15 amps. 4 SIZES AVAILABLE 
2-way centre hole, 5 to 15 amps. 
| and 2-way, 30 to 40 amps. 














MOULDED TERMINAL 
BLOCKS 








Please send 6d. for 92 
page List OH/31/JJ.3/C. 


METWAY tes LTD. 
KING STREET, BRIGHTON | 


| to 12 way. 5 to 40 amps. 
* Phone ; Brighton 28366. ’ Grams ; Metway, Phone, Brighton. 




















Photo 
by permission of 
British Schering 
Manufacturing 
Laboratories Ltd. 





Battery of Cannon 
Cast Iron Mixing 
Vessels lined with 
Acid-resisting 
Glass Enamelused 
inthe manufacture 
of Synthetic Hor- 
mones. 


Head Office & Works: DEEPFIELDS, BILSTON, STAFFS. 
Telephone: Bilston 41241-5. Telegrams: “Cannon”’ Bilston. 


London Office: 57, Victoria St., S.W.1. Telephone: Abbey 2708 (2 lines). 
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Mercury Metal 


Virgin, Double distilled B.P. 
Triple distilled A.R. 








Mercurial Salts anorcanic) 


Mercury Ammonium Chloride powder B.P. 
Mercury Ammonium Chloride lump B.P. 


Mercury Bichloride powder B.P. 
(Corrosive Sublimate) 


Mercury Bichloride lump B.P. 

Mercury Chloride B.P. (Calomel) 

Mercury Oxide red levig B.P. 

Mercury Oxide red technical 

Mercury Oxide yellow B.P. 

Mercury Oxide yellow technical 

And the lesser-known inorganic mercury salts. 


Mercurial Salts (orcanic 


S Phenyl Mercury compound 
of ; 
1g “4 


‘ F. W. BERK & Co. Ltd. 


Phone : CHAncery COMMON WEALTH HOUSE, 
041 (16 tines) 1-19, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


— 
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HERE is no uncertainty about 
AnalaR reagents. They are tested 
by precise, defined methods and 


outcome of long experience in the 
manufacture of chemicals of the 
highest quality and in the development 





to their control. They are the standard 


guaranteed to conform to exacting. 
published specifications. They are the} 


of analytical techniques appropriate | 





daa 1 | ; analytical materials in all laboratories | 
\ ALA undertaking important and responsible | 


STANDARDS. =“ 
for THE BRITISH DRUG HOUSES LTD. 
LABORATORY CHEMICALS B.D.H. LABORATORY CHEMICALS GROUP 
(4th — — price 10s. wen net) POOLE DORSET 
Provides revised specifica- 
tions for nearly 280 reagents Telephone : Poole 962 Telegrams : T@tradome Poole 














CHEMICAL LEADWORK 


LEAD LINED TANKS, PIPES, COILS 
ELECTRO-PLATING TANKS & FITTINGS 





Servicing existing plant a speciality 


S. PORTER & CO. LTD. 


ASSOCIATED WITH NORDAC LTD 
COWLEY MILL ROAD, 


UXBRIDGE, MIDDLESEX. 


"PHONE.; UXBRIDGE 5/3) 
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Chemical Age 


Established 1919 


The Weekly Journal of Chemical Engineering and Industrial Chemistry 





BOUVERIE HOUSE 154 FLEET STREET LONDON E.C.4 
Telegrams: ALLANGAS FLEET LONDON ° Telephone: CENTRAL 3212 (26 lines) 
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Our Daily Bread 


EFORE the Conference. of the 
B Food, Agriculture, and Fine Chemi- 
cals Groups of the S.C.]. was held 
at the end of September, it was strongly 
urged in these pages that publication of 
the papers should not be unduly delayed. 
It was therefore gratifying to see Dr. 
Amos’s paper on chemicals used in flour 
and bread, published in full in Chemistry 
and Industry as speedily after the con- 
ference as 10 November. A _ time-gap 
between delivery and printing that is 
sometimes as much as six months‘has in 
this case been reduced to six weeks. 
With the increasing tendency for mani- 
festations of public alarm about chemical 
additives in food, this speedy publicity 
for scientific views on what must always 
be essentially a scientific subject is most 
commendable. Nor would any other 
choice for the first paper to be published 
have bettered the choice made—bread is, 
above all, the most universally consumed 
foodstuff and the *‘ Agene’ controversy, 
rightly or wrongly, has played a major 
part in heightening general public appre- 
hension about chemicals in food. 
No charge of special pleading can be 
made against Dr. Amos. His paper is a 
clear and impartial survey of the reasons 


649 


why chemicals are added to flour and 
of the evidence that supports or questions 
their use. It is not a paper that can be 
readily understood only by scientists and 
bread industry experts; most reasonably 
intelligent laymen would follow’ Dr. 
Amos’s arguments without difficulty. 
Indeed, it might be suspected that the 
author made very careful efforts to 
ensure this. The need for chemical 
additives has been explained with a 
painstaking clarity and any open-minded 
person, whether or not describable as 
‘technical,’ will realise that the various 
chemical substances employed by millers 
and bakers are not used to produce a 
spurious quality in bread but are, in fact, 
required for the production of those types 
of bread which the public mainly de- 
mand. Is it sufficient that this paper has 
now been published in a_ scientific 
society’s journal? We suggest that this 
is grossly insufficient having regard to the 
highly coloured background of public 
debate about chemicals used in the food 
industry. Both the milling and the baking 
industries should widely distribute copies 
of this paper, making sure, as far as is 
possible, that it reaches a significant 
cross-section of the public. 
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The pros and cons of ‘ Agene’ as an 
improver have been considerably debated 
on both sides of the Atlantic. It is not 
generally realised that no eviderce has 
yet proved that ‘Agene’ (or nitrogen 
trichloride) at the rates used in bread 
production is harmful to man. Its harm- 
fulness has been shown only in experi- 
ments with dogs, in which, as is well 
known, canine hysteria was produced; 
and in some similar experiments with 
ferrets and rabbits. Nevertheless, the use 
of ‘ Agene’ as an improver has been dis- 
continued in the United States and will 
be discontinued in this country as soon as 
supplies of an alternative improver can 
fully replace it. But it seems highly im- 
portant that the public should know that 
this action, both here and in America, 
has been taken as a precaution against 
the possibility that ‘Agene’ may be 
harmful to man and not as an admission 
that it is, or ever has been, harmful. It 
is very easy for voluble anti-chemical 
propagandists—and there are many of 
them, motivated by a variety of purposes 
—to say to the public, ‘Look at the 
tonnage of ‘Agene’ that has been put 
into your bread over the past twenty 
years—and the use of this hysteria- 
producing chemical has only recently 
been stopped!’ The public must be told 
both sides of the story, and notably that 
a Ministries of Health and Food joint 
report stated in 1950 that no evidence 
that ‘ Agenised’ flour is harmful to man 
could be found, not even from experi- 
ments in which heavily ‘ Agenised’ flour 
had been fed at a high level. Moreover, 
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that such tests have beén carried out with 
human beings who possess _ epileptic 
tendencies. The ‘Agene’ story should 
be made known in its true colours, which 
stand somewhere between green and 
amber and certainly nowhere near red. 

As for the various other chemicals used 
in flour and bread-making, the maturity- 
hasteners, the yeast-feeders, the bleach- 
ers, Dr. Amos’s paper shows that the 
residues from these treatments are small 
in amount and usually much smaller than 
residues of the same or similar substances 
long tolerated in other foods. Bread 
must be made and if we now or in future 
use greater proportions of wheat with 
weaker dough-making qualities than that 
of high-grade American wheat our bread 
will become less attractive to most con- 
sumers unless chemical improvers are 
employed to enhance natural properties. 
The vast mass of the public like their 
bread white, and are likely to eat less 
bread if it is not, so a ban on flour- 
bleachers would lead to a lower standard 
of national nutrition, particularly among 
the lower income groups. Sufficiently 
long storage will mature flour so that it 
possesses optimum bread-making quali- 
ties; the maturity-hastening improvers 
need not then be used. But today and 
no doubt for years to come the time 
needed for natural maturing cannot be 
given. Chemical ‘flour agers’ are es- 
sential if a sufficient national quantity 
of bread is to be kept steadily available 
for our population of more than fifty 
millions. These basic facts must be made 
known and much more widely. 
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Notes & Comments 


The Future of Chemistry 


VEN to attempt to predict the view 
Kates in chemistry would require a 
bold man, willing to risk derision if 
he were really able to foretell some of 
the immense possibilities. C. E. Kenneth 
| Mees, Eastman-Kodak Co., speaking on 
this subject in his address at the recent 
| Diamond Jubilee banquet of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society in New York, 
wisely confined his remarks to the 
generally recognised responsibilities 
which the chemist must accept for the 
application of science to the needs of the 
future. The position is a curious one, for 
while solving one problem the chemist, 
all too often, unwittingly sets himself 
another. The aid of chemistry has, for 
example, been largely responsible for 
mitigating the effects of disease, thus 
bringing about the task of making avail- 
able greater quantities of food for an 
increasing population. While, as Mees 
pointed out, it is largely to the scientist 
that the public is looking for the rise in 
production necessary to maintain the 
standard of living, the function of science 
should not be regarded as merely a means 
to easier existence. No longer is it neces- 
sary to appeal for the support of science 
by industry, but rather is it quite 
seriously threatened by the possibility of 
outside control. Technological work can, 
and indeed should, be planned, but the 
scientist must be free to pursue his 
investigations and search for truth 
wherever the spirit may lead him. 
Whether his researches are applied for 
the benefit or detriment of mankind must 
ultimately rest with the layman. 


A Change of Policy 


ITH every means of communica- 
Ween with the outside world under 
Official scrutiny, it would seem to 
signify a change in Russian scientific 
policy that Russia and the satellite coun- 
tries have recently begun once more to 
send out technical scientific literature to 
foreign ccurtries. Gradually and almost 
| imperceptibly new as well as old publica- 
| tions have been making their appearance 
| from Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Rus- 


i 
B 


sia. Some have not been seen before in 
the West and they are printed in English 
as well as their native language. It is 
difficult to see a precise reason for this 
rather abrupt volte-face, with interna- 
tional relations as strained as they have 
ever been, but any gesture making for 
the free exchange of knowledge is a 
welcome one and should be encouraged. 
Most important, perhaps, is the reception 
in Canada and other countries, without 
solicitation, of eight volumes of the 
Doklady Academii Nauk U.S.S.R., or 
Reports of the Academy of Science, 
U.S.S.R. for 1948 and 1949, from Russia. 
The reports of the Russian Academy 
cover a very wide field. Publication of 
papers in it is confined to academicians, 
other scientists being restricted to four 
per year, provided they are approved and 
presented by a member of the Academy. 
These volumes were posted direct by the 
Academy and resume the pre-war prac- 
tice, interrupted by the subsequent ‘ cold 
war’, of making available Russian scien- 
tific and industrial literature through the 
Russian ‘ Associations for Cultural Rela- 
tions’ abroad. 


Hope for the Best 


CIENTISTS may well wonder what 
S has prompted this silent move in the 

international poker game. Is it the 
beginning of ‘a realisation that perhaps 
not even Russian science can cut itself 
off completely from its own antecedents 
and contemporaries and must acknow- 
ledge a common parent to the. West? 
Recent violent denunciations of Pauling’s 
theory of resonance as ‘ representative of 
world outlooks hostile to the Marxist 
view’ would not seem to demonstrate 
much support for the common parent 
theory. Or is it yet another of those 
unpredictable and inconsistent Russian 
actions that spring from who knows what 
secret decisions made behind guarded 
doors? Or, again, perhaps it is merely 
a relaxation of official pressure which has 
allowed the natural interchange of 
information to resume its normal course. 
Whatever the reason for their sudden 
appearance, it is to be hoped that the 
Doklady will continue to be received. 
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New Carbon Black Plant Uses 


American Process 


NTIL recently the United Kingdom has 
been dependent upon the United States 
for its supplies of carbon black, but the 
erection of a new plant at Avonmouth, 
which was recently opened to inspection by 
the Press, should cover 50 per cent of the 
United Kingdom’s estimated present annual 
consumption of carbon black. The capacity 
of the plant, which is owned by Philblack 
Ltd., is more than 50,000,000 Ibs. a year; 
over 20,000,000 Ibs. of ‘ Philblack A’ and 
more than 30,000,000 Ibs. of ‘ Philblack O.’ 
Carbon black is used in the manufacture 
of inks, paints, lacquers, and hundreds of 
other commodities, but its chief use is in 
the rubber industry for reinforcing motor 
car tyres. ‘A’ grade is a medium reinforcing 
grade noted for ease of processing, while 
*O’ imparts to rubber the highest reinforc- 
ing properties. 

For fifty years prior to 1943 the raw 
material used in the manufacture of carbon 
black was natural gas, but in that year the 
Phillips Petroleum Co. of America found 
that the commercial production of a good 
reinforcing carbon black using a petroleum 







Right: The packing depart- 
ment is equipped with 
modern labour and _ time 


saving devices 
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fraction in a specially designed furnace 
plant was far more efficient, eliminating a 
great deal of the waste which was involved 
in the making of channel black. The effi- 
ciency of the latter process using natural 
gas is only about three per cent, but in the 
new process an efficiency of more than 
thirty per cent is obtained. In addition the 
gaseous products of combustion can be} 
collected and their fuel value utilised. 

In 1948, Philblack Ltd., a British-owned 
company, obtained a licence from the 
Phillips Petroleum Co. for the manufacture 
of carbon black by the ‘ Philblack Process.’ 





Mr. BriAN H. TuRPIN, technical and } 
sales director of ‘Quickfit & Quartz, Ltd., of 
Stone (Staffs.), manufacturers of industrial 
and laboratory chemical glassware, and a 
member of the Triplex group of companies, 
is to visit France and the Low Countries. 
He will spend a week in Holland, a week in | 
Belgium and a short time in the Paris area, | 
during which he will attend the Chemistry | 
and Industry Congress in the French capital. 

Mr. Turpin will visit the exhibition of 
laboratory and scientific equipment and con- 
tact his firm’s principal clients in France, 
Belgium and Holland. 








Left: A general view of 
Philblacks’ new plant at 
Avonmouth 
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Scientific & Industrial Research 


International Symposium Held in London 


LEVEN countries besides Great Britain 

were represented by their leading scien- 
tists at an International Symposium on the 
Organisation of Scientific and Industrial 
Research which was held at Lancaster 
House, London, this week (12-15 November). 

Intra-European Mission 81, one of many 
technical assistance projects organised in 
recent years by the Organisation for Euro- 
pean Economic Co-operation, has _ been 
touring eight European countries to study 
the organisation of research and its methods 
of application to industry. The mission is 
now concluding its tour with a visit to in- 
dustrial and Government research labora- 
tories in Great Britain; and this seemed a 
suitable opportunity to invite the heads of 
national organisations controlling or en- 
couraging research to meet and discuss ideas 
and problems. 

The symposium was intended to afford 
these senior scientists an opportunity for re- 
viewing and discussing the observations of 
the mission and of considering how some of 
the more successful methods of doing re- 
search and having it applied can be adopted 
in their own countries. 

It is hoped as a result of the discussion 
that levels of industrial efficiency and pros- 
perity will be raised throughout Western 
Europe. Emphasis throughout was on the 
application of research results rather than on 
research itself. 


Lord Woolton Welcomes Delegates 


Welcoming the delegates Lord Woolton, 
the Lord President of the Council, said it 
was a pleasure to him that his first official 
function since taking office should be to 
welcome so many eminent scientists from 
other countries to the United Kingdom and 
to meet distinguished representatives of this 
branch of learning from his own country. 

The symposium was an important and 
promising occasion. It was well’‘known that 
science is essentially international in its 
development and scope, and that scientists as 
a whole are internationally minded. Never 
before had the responsible leaders of in- 
dustrial research of Western Europe 
gathered together and never before had there 
been such a condition of harmony for the 


establishment of real and _ constructive 
collaboration between them for the general 
improvement of European economy and the 
standard of living of the people of Western 
Europe. The stream of scientific develop- 
ments was fed from many sources, from 
many countries and from many schools of 
research; all made their contributions to a 
general advancement of knowledge which 
gave possibilities for new ventures in indus- 
try and new applications in medicine and 
agriculture. 

Science itself, however, would not be the 
subjects of the symposium but rather how 
applied research could best be organised to 
serve industry. This was a problem of im- 
portance to all countries in view of the 
need to improve general industrial efficiency: 
This was, indeed, a thoroughly practical job 
with obvious economic consequences. 


Fundamental Science Vital 


Of all the factors which influence indus- 
trial well-being, whether political, fiscal, 
sociological, economic or scientific, funda- 
mental science was likely to have the greatest 
effect in the long run. A discovery made in 
a university laboratory might well, within a 
decade or two, give rise to a great new in- 
dustry throughout the world or might revo- 
lutionise the practice of an industry already 
well-established. 

No country had a monopoly in scientific 
discovery but each country had a need to 
ensure that conditions favourable to funda- 
mental research were provided. For this 
reason the policy of the British Government 
in regard to fundamental science was to sup- 
port it by financial and other means and to 
leave it to develop freely. Such co-ordi- 
nation as it required was best supplied by the 
scientists themselves. 

With applied research and development, 
however, circumstances were very different. 
Team work was as necessary as individual 
invention and research between different 
groups of people—the engineer, the scientist 
and the economist—consequently,  co- 
operation in this field could lead to saving 
of manpower and money. Industry itself 
must take the brunt of applied research and 
development, but in this country it had been 
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well established policy for the last 35 years 
through the system of industrial Research 
Associations, to undertake a considerable 
proportion of applied research as a joint 
enterprise between Government and industry. 

It was in this field of applied science so 
costly to each country, but which no nation 
determined to maintain its place in the fore- 
front of development could neglect, that co- 
operation became desirable between nations. 
Here the initiative of the OEEC had been 
most effective and indeed, it ranked high 
among the promising approaches to inter- 
national co-operation. Western Europe 
was at a disadvantage as compared with 
large countries such as the United States or 


Russia in that it was divided into small 
political units. 
Uniform Pilot Plants 
In the United States, for example, 


when a great and costly industrial develop- 
ment was to be undertaken, it was not neces- 
sary to duplicate pilot plant or the engineer- 
ing of the prototype machines in States as 
widely separated as Massachusetts, Texas 
and California. Political unity over a vast 
geographical region ensured that a single 
experiment could serve the needs of the 
whole area while in Europe the same prob- 
lems must be separately tackled by all the 
highly industrialised countries. 

There were a number of topics, particu- 
larly those connected with the exploitation 
of natural resources, which were suited to 
co-operative research by several countries. 
The OEEC Scientific and Technical Com- 
mittee had worked out a valuable procedure 
of co-operation which allowed those coun- 
tries especially concerned in a particular 
project to work together without involving 
other countries. 

An important example of this was the 
low-shaft blast furnace experiment; although 
an expensive enterprise it had, nevertheless, 
attracted the co-operation of a number of 
countries whose interest was shown by their 
willingness to provide money and men for 
it. This flexible system of .arranging co- 
operation topic by topic was more likely to 
be successful in the applied field than con- 
struction of international laboratories. 

Fuel problems figured prominently among 
the topics being considered by the OEEC 
for co-operative work. This was a proper 
emphasis because of the fundamental im- 
portance of fuel in all European economy, 
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and because of the great advance which 
science is expected to yield in this field of 
scientific endeavour. Total gasification of 
solid fuels and the underground gasification 
of coal were both subjects which demanded 
investigation by most countries and which 
would require costly, large-scale investiga- 
tion if their economic utility was to be tested. | 

Many raw materials problems were 
similarly of common interest. A _ particu- 





fertilisers could be made with less or even | 
with no sulphuric acid, in view of the pre- 
sent and anticipated continuance of the / 
scarcity of sulphur. In this chemists, en- | 
gineers, economists and agricultural experts 
were co-operating and it was hoped that it 
would soon be possible to produce fertilisers 
by varying means suited to the different 
circumstances of the participating countries. 

Lord Woolton concluded by saying that 
he was glad to know that the U.S.A. and 
Canada as associate members of the OEEC 
were taking part in these deliberations and | 
that they should have contributed to the 
healthy and complete understanding which 
had been established among the Western | 
European countries in this subject and he 
was much encouraged to learn that observers 
from the other countries of the British 
Commonwealth would take part in this sym- 
posium. According to the constitution of 
OEEC they could not become members of 
the committee. | Nevertheless, they repre- | 
sented a considerable part of the research 
and development potential of the free world | 
and it was to be hoped that some means | 
might be found of ensuring their partici- 
pation on particular topics on which co- | 
operation might be decided upon. 


Scientists’ Responsibility 

The world had great need of the help of 
the scientists. Their knowledge and skill 
had, during the last 50 years, placed powers 
of incalculable proportions in the hands of 
humanity. They had placed in the frail 
hands of men some powers that could 
cuicken life, some that could enlarge its 
boundaries and others that could within a 
few moments destroy all for which humanity 
had struggled for years. 

Science had made it possible for more 
people to live and to live longer. Now it 
was called upon to enable them to live more 
abundantly. Remarking that, as some of the 
delegates might know, ‘ we have recently had | 
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a change of Government in this country,” 
Lord Woolton begged leave of the assembly 
to be excused as he had to attend a Cabinet 
meeting, and the chair was taken by Dr. 
A. King, head of the Intelligence Division, 
DSIR. 

Dr. King said that the choice of a chair- 
man at such a gathering was rather an in- 
vidious matter, and it had therefore been 
decided to ask various delegates to preside. 
M. de Lombares, inspector general of Tech- 
nical Research, France, would take the 
chair at the second session, Dr. Joachim 
Pretsch, counsellor in chief to the Federal 
Ministry of Economic Affairs, Germany, at 
the third, and Professor Edy Velander, 
director of the Swedish Academy of Engi- 
neering Science at the fourth, while Dr. Hugo 
Kruyt, president of the Central National 
Council for Applied Scientific Research in 
the Netherlands had been asked to preside 
at the final session and sum up the dis- 
cussions. 

An introductory address on ‘ Industrial 
Research and its Application ’ was then given 
by Sir Ben Lockspeiser, secretary of the 
DSIR, who said that the symposium was 
being held at a critical moment in history, 
and an anxious future lay ahead. The meet- 
ing was opportune because its decisions 
might well help to settle the part which 
science and technology would play in 
shaping that future. The symposium had 
been arranged primarily to enable all 
European countries to draw on one another’s 
experience in the organisation of applied 
research. Nevertheless the importance of 
fundamental research should be borne in 
mind, for without it many, striking advances 
and revolutionary industrial innovations 
would be impossible. 


Europe’s Proud Record 


The European countries, as America was 
the first to admit, had a long and proud 
record in fundamental research and scienti- 
fic discovery, and it would be foolish to 
allow this capital account to run down. 

While fundamental research did not re- 
quire organising it was essential that applied 
research should be. In Great’ Britain there 
were three main research bodies, medical, 
agricultural, and the DSIR undertaking re- 
search in different fields. Standards of re- 
search for manufacturing industries were 
bound to vary, the structure of an industry 
must determine to a large extent the organi- 
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sational pattern of its research. Small firms 
played a vital but distinctive part. In this 
country nearly three-quarters of the firms in 
the manufacturing industries employed 
fewer than 100 people, and of these more 
than half employed less than 25 people. 

In the U.S.A. large firms with large finan- 
cial resources carried out the greater part 
of the applied research. In addition research 
institutions had grown up which undertook 
sponsored research on a confidential and fre- 
quently non-profit-making basis. In Canada 
there was a different pattern again. There 
were a relatively few large firms, industries 
were separated by long distances and to 
meet these conditions a very flexible system 
of Government research had emerged under 
the National Research Council. 

Whatever the pattern followed, the main 
problem was to bring science to firms which 
did not undertake it themselves. Even if 
it were possible for all firms which wished ‘to 
carry out their own investigation, then no 
country would have an adequate supply of 
scientists. 


Extended Co-operation Urged 


It was essential that the Western European 
countries should wrench themselves free 
from their national prisons for the basic 
trend in technology favoured large markets. 
The possibility of extending co-operation 
between countries as well as firms was a 
subject in which the OEEC was at present a 
pioneer. 

Applied research was the first link in a 
chain of events which had their origins in 
the laboratory and ended in the market place. 
Research, however good it might be, and 
whatever promise it might hold, was not 
likely to come to much unless each link of 
the chain could be forged in turn. Achieve- 
ments in the laboratory required translation 
into manufacturing terms and this was 
seldom straightforward and rarely easy to 
achieve. 

Value of what came out of applied re- 
search depended to a large extent upon the 
choice of problems, and there was a strong 
case for greater attention to the selection of 
objectives in terms of economic significance. 
Good science was not always good business. 
Scientific resources were limited and it was 
better to concentrate on a few problems the 
solutions of which were likely to benefit 
industry, than to spread resources thinly over 
a wider field. Much closer integration of 
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physical science with economic thought was 
necessary. 

Operational research involved a systematic 
study of all the factors which affected 
productivity, types of machines, lay-out, effi- 
ciency of industrial processes, handling and 
transport of work within the factory and the 
balance of operations as a whole. 

It was sometimes queried whether greater 
productivity and other industrial problems 
were any concern of the scientist. There 
should, however, be no doubt on the matter, 
it was definitely part of the business of the 
scientist to relate human endeavour to 
economic and social advantages. Opera- 
tional research was no substitute for labora- 
tory research but complementary to it for it 
showed where science was most needed and 
the conditions under which it could be best 
applied. It would be a good thing if a 
certain percentage of scientists could leave 
their laboratories and take the powerful 
techniques of science and the scientific 
method to the actual happenings inside in- 
dustry. 


Administrative Tolerance Necessary 


Organisation and administration were im- 
portant, but should be carefully applied. A 
good scientist was curious and inquisitive 
and should not only be free but feel himself 
free to challenge authority and accepted 
ideas. A cramping administration which 
did not know tolerance and failed to take 
advantage of the unexpected would take the 
heart out of science. 

Professor Eligio Perucca, director of the 
Turin Polytechnique School, Italy, then gave 
a brief summary of his impressions of 
Intra-European Mission No. 81. The 
mission, said the professor, consisted of 25 
members representing 11 European coun- 
tries, and it had visited Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and Sweden, and was now in its concluding 
stages in a tour of Great Britain. It was far 
too soon to be able to express any definite 
opinion, the mission had not had time to 
correlate its impressions, while it also felt 
valuable results would be obtained from the 
symposium. 

There had been an appreciable growth of 
national research organisations which was 
significant of the increasing appreciation of 
the need for better application of science in 
industry. Another matter which was being 
considered was the possible establishment in 
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Europe of sponsored research institutions 
of the type existing in the U.S.A. 
It was not possible, declared Professor 





Perucca, to lay down any general formula 
for research or its application. 


to economic and political structure, never- 


theless, he believed that closer co-operation | 


was possible and this could mainly be 
achieved by affording the people engaged 
in research in different 
opportunity of getting together. 


The chairman then declared the meeting | 


open for discussion. 

Dr. Hugo Kruyt, president of the Central 
National Council for Applied Scientific 
Research in the Netherlands, was the first 
speaker. He expressed the thanks of all the 
representatives for the opportunity to hear 
about the tour of Mission No. 81 and its 
impressions, although he appreciated that at 
the present stage these must remain of a | 
general nature and it was therefore rather 
difficult to open a discussion which was | 
bound by circumstances to remain slightly 
indefinite. 

It seemed highly unlikely, he agreed, that 
it would ever be possible to attain a general 
scheme for the organisation of scientific 


research which would be applicable to every | 


country—for individual systems would 
always be more or less different. Neverthe- 
less, the tour had shown the value of per- 
sonal contacts, and how some researches | 
which were too expensive for one individual | 
country could be made possible if under- 
taken by united effort. 


The Human Approach 


M. Delbart, director of the French Iron 
and Steel Research Institute, spoke next. He | 
also emphasised that one of the main achieve- | 
ments of the mission had been to show the | 
value of human approach as an’ encourage- | 
ment to attainment of international co- 
operation. Initiative which started with one | 
man, might well be developed between 
countries; an example given by an earlier 
speaker was that of the low-shaft blast 
furnaces in which seven countries had parti- 
cipated. 

An interesting point was then raised by M. | 
Charles Igonet, head of the central division | 
directorate of technical services, OEEC, who | 
cited the case of a certain relatively small | 
manufacturer who might wish to increase his | 
knowledge, while having little scientific basis | 


Organisation | 
was bound to vary in different countries due | 
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on which to start. To whom should he 
turn? Co-operative research generally pre- 
ferred a more general interest. It had 
therefore been decided to try out within the 
OEEC a system of liaison whereby the small 
manufacturer could apply to a national 
centre, which would consider his query and 
could then direct the inquirer to some other 
country likely to be interested or able to 
afford the necessary information. 

Financial considerations were vitally im- 
portant to the successful organisation of 
scientific and industrial research, it was 
pointed out by Dr. F. Gummert, treasurer 
of the endowment committee for German 
science. Europe contained no lack of brain 
power, he said, but more money was essen- 
tial, particular!y to Germany. 

Mr. E. F. Mactaggert, of the Sondes Place 
Research Institute and a member of the 
U.K. delegation, who followed, said that he 
was pleased that this problem of money had 
been raised. Any attempt to organise and 
apply research must ultimately be founded 
on a sound financial basis. This meant an 
investigation into the relative expenditure on 
research in different countries must be con- 
sidered, and the implications of costs per 
head per research worker appreciated. 

M. Louis Henry, director of the Institute 
for the Promotion of Scientific Research in 
Industry and Agriculture, Belgium, empha- 
sised the need for leaving each country its 
own organisation and Dr. Joachim Pretsch, 
counsellor in chief to the Federal Ministry 
of Economic Affairs, Germany, advocated 
what he described as ‘a more adequate 
interlock’ between research associations, 
professional unions and scientific societies. 


Opinions Valuable 


Summing up, Dr. A. King, the chairman, 
said that although the discussion had of 
necessity been general, a number of interest- 
ing points had been raised; that resolutions 
were not expected from the symposium, but 
its opinions would no doubt have some in- 
fluence on the final report of the mission. 
It should be borne in mind that the mission, 
like all those organised by the OEEC, was 
not under any influence of Government or 
country, it was at liberty to express its own 
views and make recommendations, and he 
had not the slightest doubt that Mission 81 
would maintain a healthy independence of 
attitude. The question of finance was un- 
doubtedly one that deserved serious atten- 
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tion. Were adequate funds available, and 
if so, what were the discrepancies in their 
proper application? While it was appre- 
ciated that each country must develop 
according to its needs, history and back- 
ground, nevertheless co-operation could be 
achieved between countries in many ways. 
Personal contact was undoubtedly a big in- 
fluence, and it was to be hoped that some 
helpful conclusions would be_ reached 
during the present symposium. 


German Research 


Among the papers presented at the second 
session was one on the ‘ Advancement of 
Research for Industrial Purposes in the 
German Federal Republic’ by Dr. J. Pretsch, 
counsellor in chief to the Federal Ministry 
of Economic Affairs. After describing the 
advancement of research for industrial pur- 
poses up to 1945 the doctor went on to 
explain the rebuilding of scientific endeav- 
our. In February, 1948, the Max Planck 
Society was formed for economic research 
consisting of 26 institutions, which had now 
grown to 33 in number. These included 
institutes for research in physical chemistry, 
chemistry, metals, iron, silicates, coal, bio- 
chemistry, bio-physics, bast fibre and the 
Institute of Ionospheric Research, a research 
station for albumens and leather and an 
Instruments Research station. Work was 
carried on independently of State influence 
and irrespective of industrial or university 
connections. 

While the Max Planck Society carried out 
research work itself within the framework 
of science in general, the Notgemeinschaft 
(Emergency Council of German Science) had 
for its main purpose the alleviation of the 
present difficult situation by granting per- 
sonal support to research workers. Founded 
originally in 1920, it was reformed in 1949 
and continued until August this year when 
it was combined with the German Research 
Council to form the German Research Asso- 
ciation (Die Deutsche Forschungs-gemein- 
schaft). It was too early yet to state 
whether the new association would devote 
itself to increasing the speed of progress in 
research work for industrial purposes. 

Both the Max Planck Society and the 
Emergency Council (Notgemeinschaft) dealt 
chiefly with research in the interests of pure 
science, and research for economic purposes 
took second place; there was thus no insti- 
tution for the express purpose of specially 
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encouraging industrial research. Even in 
scientific circles this was a lack which was 
openly recognised. The Fraunhofer Society 
for the Advancement of Applied Research 
was therefore founded at Munich in March, 
1949, for the express purpose of ‘ providing 
means and possibilities of extended research 
on natural science and technique for the 
benefit of industry’. A direct connection 
was thus formed between science and indus- 
try, as seen in the formation of the govern- 
ing body, which consisted of an equal num- 
ber of scientists and industrialists. 

The doctor then went on to explain the 
measures taken by the State and by the 
Provincial Governments to encourage indus- 
trial research. 


Aid for Inventors 


Measures to help the independent inventor 
were also considered to be urgently neces- 
sary, but the only encouragement so far 
offered by the Federal Government was in 
the form of an income tax rebate, which was 
granted if the invention was ‘of value to 
the national economy’. Discussions were 
still proceeding on the form to be taken 
by help other than a tax rebate; the line so 
far adopted was to copy the British model 
of the National Research Development 
Corporation, industrial and research circles 
were engaged in discussion on starting a 
totally new type of institution suited to Ger- 
man conditions, perhaps on the lines of the 
American non-profit research foundation, in 
which scientists and engineers of the most 
diverse branches of industry could work out 
research projects in common. This would 
have to be a community undertaking and not 
a commercial firm and would have no grant 
in aid from the State. 

‘The Co-operative Industrial Research 
Associations in the United Kingdom under 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research Scheme’ were the subject of a 
paper by C. A. Spencer, C.B.E., head of the 
Industrial Grants Division, DSIR. 

After a brief historical survey showing the 
growth of the research associations and their 
increasing contribution to industrial effi- 
ciency in the U.K., the speaker went on to 
give the definition of a co-operative research 
association, its formation and constitution, 
revenue and special grants, and the functions 
of the industrial grants committee. 

Contributions of member firms were made 
on a basis proportionate to their size. While 
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foreign firms operating in foreign countries 
were not eligible for membership, firms 
under foreign control could be accepted, 
provided that they were manufacturing in the 
U.K., undertook not to disclose canmdentals 
information to their foreign associates, and } 
that the association would benefit from) 
their membership technically as well as | 
financially. i 

Results of researches carried out by any | 
association belonged to it and were available } 
to all members. The Government was, | 
however, bound to safeguard national inter- | 
ests where new discoveries were made with 
the assistance of Parliamentary funds and 
accordingly it reserved the right of veto in 
case any proposal was made by a research 
association to communicate any results of 
research to a foreign power or to a foreign 
corporation, and the right, after consulta- 
tion with the council of the association con- 
cerned, of communicating the results of 
discoveries to other industries for their use | 
on suitable terms. : 

The problem of how the results of research 
could most effectively be communicated to 
industry was one which was receiving con- 
stant attention both by DSIR and by the 
research associations. 





Functions of the Associations 


It was difficult to generalise on the func- 
tions of 42 different associations covering a | 
wide range of industry but broadly the work | 
done fell into the following categories :— | 

(a) fundamental research on the raw} 
materials and processes of the industry; 

(b) applied research on urgent technical 
problems of general concern to the indus- 
try. This was usually the largest class of 
work; 

(c) the development of research results to | 
the semi-scale or pilot plant stage either in 
the laboratories of the research association 
or in the works of member firms; 

(d) qualitative, operational and statistical 
surveys of industrial processes in member 
firms with a view to increasing efficiency; 

(e) library and information services cover- 
ing scientific and technical data and develop- 
ments in the industry at home and overseas; 

(f) external liaison services and a limited | 
amount of ad hoc investigations and testing. | 

Reports of later sessions of the symposium | 
and the general conclusions of the confer- | 
ence will appear in the next issue of THE 
CHEMICAL AGE. 
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ntries ¢ ° 
irm|  SUlphur Committee Releases Details of 
>pted, 
nthe World Shortage 
ential 
, and 8 row Sulphur Committee of the Inter- III. Table IV shows the quantities and the 
from | national Materials Conference on Monday relative percentages of the principal raw 
11 as | released figures showing, for the first time, materials used in making sulphuric acid 
| the total free world production and con- during 1949 and 1950 and estimates for 1951 
y any} sumption of sulphur for the period 1948- and 1952. 
ilable} 49-50, and estimates for 1951-52. This com- i ; 
was, pilation was made possible through the in- Pyrites Requirements 
inter-} formation received in replies to the question- World requirements of pyrites in 1951 
- with} naires which the committee had sent out to amount to approximately 4,451,000 long 
s and? all interested governments in connection with tons whereas it is expected that production 
sto in} the committee’s work on third and fourth will amount to 4,395,300 tons leaving a 
earch} quarter 1951 allocations. shortage of 56,100 tons (sulphur content in 
Its of The information given in the attached each case); in 1952 the requirements are 
reign | tables confirms the committee’s earlier view estimated at 5,000,300 tons while anticipated 
sulta-| that in 1951 world requirements of sulphur, production is 4,745,500 tons, leaving a short- 
1 con-| both crude and refined, amount to approx'- age of 254,800 tons. 
Its of | mately 7,134,200 long tons, whereas it is Total free-world production and consump- 
ir use} expected that production will amount to tion of sulphur and sulphur-containing raw 
) 5,862,300 tons, leaving a_ shortage of materials from all sources in terms of sul- 
earch 1,271,900 tons; and that in 1952 the dred phur content for the years 1948-1950, and 
ed to} ments oe estimated my 7,596,300 tons while estimates for the years 1951 and 1952, are 
; cOn-| production foreseen is 6,255,600 tons, leav- : 
y the) ing a shortage of 1,340,700 tons ome io See ¥ and VE 
8 8 sali c In the light of these statistics the serious- 
Increase Due to Expansion ness of the sulphur shortage is apparent. 
Since 1949, the demand for sulphur, as The United States representative stated to 
func- |} such, has increased by 32 per cent in 1951, the Committee that the recent announcement 
ring af and 40 per cent in 1952. This increase is in the press concerning the discovery of a 
work due to the expansion in the uses of sul- new sulphur dome in the State of Louisiana 
ies — | phuric acid, sulphur dioxide, carbon bisul- does not relieve the pressure for a 
: raw}! phide, and in agriculture and in other indus- vigorous prosecution of the various recom- 
ry; tries. Table I gives the breakdown of the mendations of the Sulphur Committee for 
hnical| demand by tonnages and indicates the pre- the conservation of sulphur and the full 
indus- | dominance of sulphuric acid as a consumer expansion of all possible sources of produc- 
ass of | of sulphur. tion. It is anticipated that some of the 
The increased demand for sulphur for production from the new Louisiana dis- 
ilts to} certain important uses in 1951 and 1952 covery, which is not expected to produce 
her in} over 1949 is shown in Table II. until late in 1953, will in fact be partially 
siation The importance of sulphuric acid as a offset by declining output, expected over the 
| key industrial chemical is shown by the next few years, in several of the mines now 
tistical | analysis of uses of sulphuric acid in Table producing. 
ember 
ancy; TABLE I—CONSUMPTION* AND USES OF SULPHUR AS SUCH 
cover- | (in 1,000 long tons) mes 
velop- Percentage Percentage Est. Percentage Est. centage 
orseas; 1949 of Total 1950 of Total 1951 of Total 1952 of Total 
‘a Hyer * 
es ) Sulphur dioxide i eo i + Set eo es 
esting. | Carbon bisulphide .. 377.4 7.0 $15.6 8.2 611.8 8.6 669.7 8.8 
cdum | Feoion Ulli OOO 
f Tue | Total 5419.4 100.0 6329.0 100.0 7134.2 100.0 7596.3 100.0 





* 1951 and 1952 represent estimated requirements. 
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TABLE II—INCREASE IN USE OF SULPHUR AS SUCH* 
Pertentage Percentage 
Increase of Increase of 
Use 1951 over 1949 1952 over 1949 Principal End Use 
Consumption Consumption 
Sulphuric acid 24.6 29.2 Analysis in table below. 
Sulphur dioxide 39.8 54.6 Wood pulp. 
Carbon bisulphide 62.1 77.5 Viscose. : 
Special eae uses we ie a 22.7 25.4 Dusts, insecticides, etc. } 
Other .. : + ink “ 62.5 96.1 Rubber, dyestuffs, explosives, etc. | 
Total .. ‘. on 31.6 “40.2 2 All uses. 
* Based on figures contained in Table I. Pi 
Tape I1]—Uses or SULPHURIC ACID (FROM ALL SOURCES) F. 
(1,000 long tons of 100 per cent Acid) ° In; 
Per- he 
Percentage Percentage Est. Percentage Est. centage - 
1949 of Total 1950 of Total 1951 of Total 1952 of Total N. 
Superphosphate . 8367.8 40.0 8709.4 36.7 9627.6 36.2 10,472.2 36.4 se 
Ammonium aera .. 3547.4 16.9 4263.7 18.0 4734.7 17.8 5020.8 17.5 se 
Textiles 4 ‘ 1442.8 6.9 1808.7 7.6 2102.5 7.9 2320.2 8.1 au 
Dyestuffs 257.0 1.2 351.1 1.5 416.3 1.6 496.2 1.7 in 
Metallurgical uses 1157.9 $5 1355.4 ae 1486.4 5.6 1651.5 5.7 
Other 6181.1 29.5 7243.4 30.5 8211.6 30.9 8787.8 30.6 pa 
Total 20,954.0 100.0 23,731.7. «100.0 -—S=«.26,579.1 +~—«:100.0~—=«-.28,748.7 100.0 . 
3 — a | mi 
TasBLe IV—RAw MATERIALS FOR SULPHURIC ACID ~ VO 
(1,000 long tons of Sulphur Content) co 
Per- er- er- Per- Per- sh 
centage centage centage Est. centage Est. centage sm 
1948 of Total 1949 of Total 1950 *, Total 1951 of Total 1952 of Total wa 
Sulphur as such 3335.2 46.3 3539.1 46.4 3989.8 6.2 4409.8 45.7 4573.2 43.7 a 
Pyrites .. 3024.0 41.9 3181.9 41.7 3577.4 an 5 4082.4 42.3 4616.1 44.2 Is 
Zinc-blende 515.1 7.1 529.3 6.9 647.7 7.5 699.4 7.2 765.2 7.3 the 
Spent oxide 119.3 1.7 137.0 1.8 161.6 1.9 196.1 2.0 218.6 2.1 ‘ 
Anhydrite and : litt 
other os. mate 3.0 240.3 3.2 251.0 2.9 270.9 2.8 280.5 2.7 dri 
Total 7210.7. «100.0 7627.6 ~~ 100.0 8627.5 100.0 9658.6 100.0 10,4536 100.0 
. a ee eee ee ne thi 
TABLE V—PRODUCTION OF SULPHUR AND SULPHUR-CONTAINING RAW MATERIALS hig 
(1,000 long tons of Sulphur Content) se 
Materials 1948 1949 1950 Est. 1951 Est. 1952 I 
Native sulphur ‘ = 5120.1 5046.7 5563.7 $422.7 5699.8 wh 
Recovered sulphur 224.3 233.8 350.7 439.6 555.8 in 
Pyrites . 3425.0 3898.4 4164.7 4395.3 4745.5 
Sulphur in all other forms 977.0 1022.5 1163.8 1265.8 1366.4 of 
Total 9746.4 10,201.4 1,242.9 9 11,5234 12,3675 § MC 
———_ ooo - = ———— pal 
TABLE VI—CONSUMPTION OF SULPHUR IN ALL ITs Forms on 
(1,000 long tons of Sulphur Content) po: 
Materials 1949 1950 Est. 1951 Est. 1952 § : 
Sulphur as such i fai 5418.1 5419.4 6329.0 7134.2 7596.3 § Wa 
Pyrites .. 3237.4 3546.8 3924.0 4451.4 5000.3 by 
All other 1081.1 1111.0 1274.8 1389.7 1522.9 § - 
Total 9736.6 10,077.2—«*, 27.8 12,975.33 1411958 
a a _iiimh 
the 
. as BH ~ > ¢ M4 5 are 
New Electronic Analyser solution and separate out pure fractions, ee 
; ; ; or parts of the solution. The instrument) Cor 
TWO graduate students in the University of can continuously record absorption at four) wit 
California’s department of chemistry have pre-set ultraviolet wavelengths. The only the 
developed a new electronic analyser capable instrument of its type in the world, most) wit! 
of doing several years’ chemistry work in a of the work done with it so far has been}! the 
few weeks, it is claimed. The new instru- on nucleic acid derivatives. Briefly, the) cap 
ment, designed and built by the students, is solution passes over an ion-exchange resin} ade 
a ‘continuous flow recording ultraviolet followed by a dilute wash which passes} por 
spectrophotometer’ which can analyse any through the spectrophotometer. The absorp-} and 
solution capable of absorbing ultraviolet tion volumes are tape-recorded and the solu- L 
light. Along with this analysis, the machine tion flows into a collecting bottle, either} the 
can also determine purity of substances in separately or with other substances. exp 
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The Mechanism of Solids Drying 


Adsorption Phenomena in Drying Clays 


RYING characteristics of china clay 

were the subject of a paper presented by 
Professor D. M. Newitt, M.C., D.Sc., 
F.R.S., and M. Coleman, B.Sc., at a meet- 
ing of the Institution of Chemical Engineers 
held at Burlington House, London, on 6 
November. The paper was the third in a 
series of addresses being given by the 
authors on ‘The Mechanism of Solids Dry- 
ing’. The following is an abstract of the 
paper :— 

When a plastic clay-water mix is per- 
mitted to dry, it passes through certain 
From the initial moisture 
content down to a point L, the volume of 
shrinkage is exactly equal to the volume of 
water evaporated off. After point L, which 
is termed the ‘ leather-hard’ stage, any fur- 
ther reduction in moisture content produces 
little or no volume change, right down to 
dryness. 

The generally accepted explanation of 
this behaviour is that at moisture contents 
higher than at point L, the clay particles are 
separated from one another by water films, 
which, as desiccation proceeds, are reduced 
in thickness and permit the closer approach 
of particles to one another. When the 
moisture content at L is reached, the 
particles have all come into contact with 
one another and further shrinkage is not 
possible. Beyond this stage, therefore, 
water removed must be replaced in the pores 
by air. 

Moisture Content 

It has been found by several investigators 
that the leather-hard moisture content and 
the critical moisture content of a clay body 
are usually nearly coincident. Hence, the 
constant-rate-of-drying period is associated 
with the removal of shrinkage water, while 
the falling-rate-of-drying period is associated 
with the removal of the pore water. By 
the previously held theory postulating a 
capillary mechanism, however, there is no 
adequate reason why at least a little of the 
pore water could not be fed to the surface 
and so prolong the constant-rate period. 

Little attention has been paid before to 
the réle of an adsorbed water phase in the 
explanation of drying mechanisms. The 


existence of a more or less immobile liquid 
layer adjacent to a solid surface has long 
been recognised in fluid flow and _ heat 
transfer studies. Water in very fine-pored 
systems exhibits no freezing expansion even 
when cooled down to —70°C., suggesting 
the presence of a phase different from that 
of normal bulk water. An accepted inter- 
pretation of this phase difference is that 
strong intermolecular attractive forces com- 
press the water at the solid surface into a 
dense, molecularly orientated form of ab- 
normally high viscosity. It is this attraction 
at the interface which releases energy in the 
form of heat when a surface is wetted, and 
on the basis of this heat of wetting, the 
compressive force of adsorption for certain 
solid/liquid systems has been estimated to 
be many thousands of atmospheres. 


Vapour Pressure Lowered 

A further consequence of adsorption 
attraction is the lowering of the vapour 
pressure of adsorbed water below that of 
bulk water, the extent of the lowering being 
thermodynamically consistent with the de- 
crease in free energy accompanying the 
wetting process. A curve showing the varia- 
tion in equilibrium moisture content of a 
material with humidity (i.e., partial vapour 
pressure) of the atmosphere at a particular 
temperature is, in fact, an adsorption iso- 
therm. Its continyous nature, in contrast 
to the stepped vapour pressure curves of 
salt hydrates, is ascribed to successive layers 
of water further removed from the solid 
surface being less and less strongly adsorbed 
and suffering, therefore, less and less lower- 
ing of vapour pressure. Eventually a mois- 
ture content is reached such that the outer- 
most layer of water possesses the full vapour 
pressure of normal bulk water. All water 
removed during a constant-rate period must 
be of this type. 

Briefly then, the modified characteristics 
of water in the adsorbed phase are: — 

(1) Increase in viscosity, possibly to the 
extent of immobility. 

(2) Decrease in vapour pressure. 

The distinction should here be made 
between adsorbed water films and the osmo- 
tically imbibed water films which account 
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for the plasticity of clays. These films, 
while they are much thicker, are very much 
less strongly held and suffer no vapour pres- 
sure reduction, the mechanism of attraction 
being entirely different. Osmotic imbibition 
requires the presence of a surface which can 
dissociate diffusible.ions and is therefore 
confined to a certain class of solids such as 
clays; adsorption, on the other hand, is 
dependent only upon an inter-molecular 
attraction between solid and liquid and is 
common to all solids which wet. Ad- 
sorbed films can, however, like osmotically 
imbibed films, be responsible for swelling 
and shrinkage and even for plasticity, but to 
a very much smaller degree, and only if the 
solid particles are so small that the film 
thickness becomes appreciable in compari- 
son. 

These concepts of an adsorbed phase will 
now be used to propose a mechanism for 
moisture removal during both first and 
second falling-rate periods which will satisfy 
all the observed phenomena. 


Rate of Vaporisation 


A primary assumption in the proposed 
mechanism is that moisture movement 
during the falling-rate periods is in the form 
of vapour flow to the surface. This is well 
substantiated by experimental evidence. The 
rate of vaporisation at any point in the 
porous structure is controlled by two factors: 

(1) The difference of the vapour pressure 
of the moisture at that point from that of 
the moisture in the drying air. 

(2) The total resistance (R) to vapour 
flow from the point under consideration to 
the air stream. This is made up of the 
resistance caused by the network of minute 
passages in the clay and that offered by the 
surface gas film. The first depends on the 
length of path and its width, which in turn 
is governed by moisture content. 

In a drying bed of clay just entering the 
falling-rate period, the particles are in com- 
plete contact and all pores are filled with 
water. Vaporisation of this water begins 
at the surface and extends inwards as 
passageways are opened, eventually extend- 
ing to the entire depth of the bed. The 
moisture loss is more rapid near the surface 
because of the smaller total resistances to 
vapour flow resulting from the shorter paths 
of flow and the larger channels associated 
with lower moisture contents. This tend- 
ency is checked by the progressive lower- 
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ing of the vapour pressure accompanying 
the decrease in moisture contents, until 
eventually an equilibrium state is reached 
when vaporisation is no more rapid at one 
part of the bed than at another. A sudden 
decrease in moisture content at any point 
will be checked by a corresponding decrease 
in vapour pressure. 

The resistance of the surface gas film 
must te included in the total resistance, 
R, because over a considerable range of 
average moisture contents within the second 
falling-rate period the surface possesses an 
appreciable moisture content. If the resis- 
tance to vapour flow from the solid surface 
to the main body of the air stream were 
negligibly small, the surface would become 
dry immediately after liquid flow had 
stopped, i.e., immediately after the 
critical moisture content. Some materials 
do exhibit such behaviour because of their 
high internal resistance to vapour flow. 

When the aforegoing is applied to an 
interpretation of the form of rate-of-drying 
curves, the causes of the falling-off in drying 
rates after the leather-hard moisture con- 
tent are: (i) the immobility of the remaining 
moisture which obliges it to vaporise in situ; 
(ii) the progressively decreasing vapour 
pressure of the remaining moisture; (iii) 
resistance to vapour flow through the fine- 
pored structure of the body, added to that 
through the surface gas film. 


Falling-Rate Periods 
During the first falling-rate period the 


layers nearer to the surface contribute more | 
to the overall moisture loss; when this con- | 


dition is succeeded by one of equal moisture 
contribution at all depths, a steeper fall-off 
in drying-rate is to be expected. Why the 
rate-curve in this period should be linear 
is not clear, and there is in fact no evidence 
that it is entirely so. 

During the second falling-rate period the 
form of the rate-curve is mainly influenced 
by the decrease of vapour pressure with 
decrease of moisture contents, i.e., the rate 
of drying at any average moisture content is 
proportional to the ‘ average’ driving force 
at that moisture content. However, the 
resistance term does not remain constant, 
but decreases with decreasing moisture con- 
tents because of the increased cross-sectional 
areas of the channels available for vapour 
flow, so that this factor will also influence 
to some extent the form of the curve. 
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Fertilisers in Eastern Germany 
Difficulties Evident in Phosphate Production 


Me! of the fertiliser production of East 
Germany is in the hands of the SAG 
(Soviet Akt Ges), among which are some of 
the largest ex-German factories, such as the 
Leuna works of the former I.G. As one of 
the SAG, these works are assured preferen- 
tial treatment (as compared with non-SAG) 
in the matter of equipment and _ labour. 
Ammonia output in terms of nitrogen in- 
creased from 50,600 tons in 1945-6 to 
227,400 tons in 1949-50. Most of this 
ammonia is used for fertilisers and other 
nitrogen products and very little is sold as 
such. Similar progress has been made 
since 1945-6 at the Bayer Piesteritz works, 
but its output is much smaller than Leuna, 
for in 1949-50 (i.e., the year ending 31 May, 
1950) it was only 20,000 tons of nitrogen, 
while the Leuna share for that year was 
121,700 tons out of the grand total stated 
above. For the remainder of 1950 (1 June 
to 31 December) the total was 132,200 tons 
of nitrogen, of which the Leuna share was 
77,000 tons, Bitterfeld 34,000 tons, and 
Piesteritz 12,800 tons. Leuna exports from 
} June, 1949, to 31 December, 1950, were 
46,200 tons nitrogen. Production at these 
works is almost entirely ammonium sul- 
phate; while at Bitterfeld, Piesteritz, Wolfen, 
etc., it is sodium nitrate, calcitum-ammonium 
nitrate, nitro-lime, etc. Plant for these at 
Leuna has been dismantled. As compared 
with pre-war conditions, therefore, the per- 
centage share of ammonium sulphate in the 
total nitrogen produced has risen from 23 
per cent to 57 per cent. This is considered 
very unfavourable to the proper balance of 
fertilisers for agriculture. 


Chief Superphosphate Works 

Phosphates: The five principal superphos- 
phate works in the Soviet zone are Coswig, 
Salzwedel, Magdeburg, Siidost, Oschers- 
leben, and Draschuritz Reuden. Their total 
capacity is said to be 35,600 tons P.O;, but 
owing to lack of raw materials (crude phos- 
phate and sulphuric acid) actual output in 
1949-50 was only about half this; though 
there was some improvement in the second 
half of 1950 (13,000 tons). Up till 1947-48 
about 60 per cent of the raw phosphate 
came from French North Africa; but since 


then supplies have been chiefly from Russia 
—about 60,000 tons in 1949-50. Small 
quantities of Thomas phosphate are pro- 
duced at Unterwellenborn (4,000-5,000 tons) 
and some potassium phosphate at Hein- 
richshall. 


Calcined Phosphate Plant 


In order to have a substantial increase in 
phosphate production, under the two-year 
plan ending 1950, three plants for calcined 
phosphate have been or are being con- 
structed, where sulphuric acid will not be 
required. The first, at Heinrichshall, started 
up in April, 1949. Some of the product ts 
sold as potassium phosphate, but output 
generally is below the planned figures, and 
the farmers are disappointed. The second 
calcined phosphate plant at Riidersdorf, 
near Berlin, with a capacity of 16,000 tons 
P.O; is now working, but not yet to any- 
where near full capacity. The site of the 
third one had not even teen settled at the 
date of this report (about July, 1951). It 
has been necessary therefore to import large 
quantities under various trade agreements, 
especially from Holland, and to a certain 
extent from Belgium and the U.S.A., some 
also from West Germany. Total imports 
in 1949-50 at 68,100 tons P.O; far exceeded 
home production. 

Potash fertilisers: Potash plants are in 
two main groups—those owned more or less 
by private enterprise, or native German 
companies, such as those at Aschersleben, 
Klein-Schierstedt, Kriigershall, Rossleben, 
Solvayhall, Stassfurt, Beendorf, and Gliick- 
auf-Sonderschausen, with a total output in 
the last two years of about 300,000 tons per 
annum; and the SAG group, with works at 
Bleicherode, Sachsen-Weimer, Sollstedt, Bis- 
markshall, Volkenroda, Kaiseroda, and Heil- 
genroda—all in Thuringia—with a total out- 
put in the last year or two of 800,000 tons. 
Of a total production of 1,100,000 tons, two- 
thirds was exported (778,100 tons in 
1949-50). 

Lime fertilisers: There are about 50 plants 
in the Soviet zone, mostly of small capacity, 
engaged in making various types of lime 
fertiliser. In German they call them Kalk- 
werke Diingekalk, to which possibly the 
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nearest approach in English is lime fertili- 
sers works. They are mostly in Sachsen- 
Anhalt, Sachsen, and Thuringia. Total out- 
put has increased from 40,000 tons CaO in 
1945-46, to 580,000 tons CaO in 1949-50. 
Up to about 1948 about one-third of the 
total was carbonate of lime or a form of 
calcareous marl (Kalkmergel), and _ the 
other two-thirds were burnt lime and miscel- 
laneous lime mixtures. Later the relative 
percentages changed somewhat. 

Fertiliser Distribution: The various pre- 
war syndicates having been dissolved, distri- 
bution was handed over to the newly ap- 
pointed Deutsche Diingerzentrale (1 June, 
1946) working in conjunction with the Land 
and Forest Ministries. From 1950-51, how- 
ever, such controlled distribution has only 
applied to nitrogen and phosphates, and 
trade in potash and lime has been more or 
less free. Supplies of nitrogen and potash 
appear to approximate to pre-war con- 
ditions, but the position with regard to 
phosphates remains very unsatisfactory, and 
at present can only be improved by largely 
increased imports. Agricultural lime, too, 
is in low supply compared with pre-war. 
The NPK balance (1/1/1.75) is therefore 
fairly well maintained except in regard to 
phosphorus which at present is only about 
half what it should be (0.51). 

(Editor's Note: This article is taken from 
“Chem. Industrie, August, 1951, pp. 481- 
483.) 


Unrestricted Import Cuts 


Open Licences Revoked 


| ore fina the speech by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the House of 
Commons on 7 November, amendments to 
the Open General Licence referred to in 
Appendices II and III of Notice to Importers 
No. 485 were announced by the Board of 
Trade last week. As from 8 November, 
1951, licences are necessary for imports of 
certain commodities originating in and con- 
signed from countries other than the 
Scheduled Territories (which at present com- 
prise the British Commonwealth (except 
Canada), British Trust Territories, British 
Protectorates and Protected States, Burma, 
the Irish Republic, Iraq, Iceland and Jordan). 

Goods in transit which are shown to the 
satisfaction of the Commissioners of Cus- 
toms and Excise to have been en route before 
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8 November, 1951, will be admitted without 
an import licence. 
Separate notices are being issued in res- 


pect of the procedure to be followed in | 


applying for import licences. 
Appendix II includes the following altera- 
tions :— 
Group 3.—Oils, waxes, gums, resins, etc 
The following item is deleted: - 
Essential oils, natural. 
The following item is amended :— 


Under the heading ‘ Oils, the following’, 


oleine (oleic acid); sperm; and _stearine 
(stearic acid) are deleted.. 

Group 5.—Chemicals, drugs, medicines, 
dyes and colours, etc. 

The following item is amended :— 

The heading: ‘Drugs, medicines and 
medicinal preparations, manufactured or 
prepared, except :— 

Artisone (artisone acetate). 

Aureomycin. 

Cortisone (Compound E) (17 hydroxy-11- 
dehydrocorticosterone). 

Cortrophin (ACTH) (adrenocorticotrophic 
hormone). 

Terramycin’ 
to read—‘ Drugs, medicines and medicinal 
preparations, manufactured or prepared, the 
following :— 

Ergotamine Tartrate. 

Chloramphenicol (Chloromycetin). 

Lobeline Hydrochloride. 

Sera, Vaccines, Toxins and Antitoxins.’ 

Group 13.—Metal Manufacturers, etc. 

The following items are amended :— 

The heading: ‘ Containers of non-precious 
metal (whether or not coated, enamelled, 
galvanised or plated) of a capacity of one 
gallon or over,’ 
to read: ‘Containers of non-precious metal 
(whether or not coated, enamelled, gal- 
vanised or plated) of a capacity of one gallon 
or over; not including canteen equipment.’ 

The heading: ‘Containers made of alu- 
minium or aluminium alloys,’ 
to read: ‘Containers made of aluminium or 
aluminium alloys; not including canteen 
equipment.’ 





Elected Chairman 
Mr. V. F. Noe PATON has been elected 
chairman of T. and H. Smith Ltd., chemi- 
cal manufacturers and manufacturing 
chemists of Edinburgh. He succeeds Mr. 
H. G. Sharp who remains a member of the 
board. 
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Applications of Chemical Microscopy 


Society of Public Analysts Hear Papers 


LS basen differing applications of chemi- 
cal microscopy were described in three 
recent papers, presented before a joint meet- 
ing of the Microchemistry Group of the 
Society of Public Analysts and Other Analy- 
tical Chemists and the Liverpool and North 
Western Section of The Royal Institute of 
Chemistry at Liverpool University on 18 
October. The papers are summarised below: 

(1) Some of the Principles of Quantitative 
Microscopic Analysis, by J. G. A. Griffiths, 
B.A., Ph.D.(Cantab), F.R.LC. 

Techniques for the use of the microscope 
in particle size determinations were des- 
cribed in this paper. Employing visible 
light the approximate range of dimensions 
determinable is from 1 mm. (1,000 microns) 
down to 0.2 microns. For smaller particles 
it is necessary to make use of dark ground 
illumination. No information as to the 
thickness of the observed particles can be 
obtained. It is possible, however, to count 
the number and to calculate the dimensions 
of the outlines seen in the plane of the field. 
This leads to determination of the percentage 
composition of mixtures of powders. It is 
necessary to ensure random distribution of 
the particles either as a thin layer on a plane 
surface or in a film of dispersing fluid. This 
is followed by counts in random fields which 
enables the total number of particles pre- 
sent in the sample to be computed. 


‘Ratio Method’ of Analysis 


The ‘ratio method’ of powder analysis 
necessitates addition of an ‘internal 
standard.’ This consists of either a powder 
or a suspension in a dispersing medium, of 
particles having dimensions of the same 
order as those of the sample. The particles 
of the ‘internal standard’ must, however, 
be visually distinguishable from those of the 
sample. A_ definite proportion of the 
‘standard’ is mixed with the sample. 
Accurate measurement of the actual quan- 
tity of the standard is unnecessary since the 
number of particles present due to sample 
and ‘ standard’ are counted in several fields 
selected at random. Errors caused through 
measurement of small aliquots of the mix- 
ture, are therefore compensated for. 

By use of any physical differences such 
as shape, size, colour or refractive index it 


is possible to distinguish between particles 
having similar chemical compositions and 
those of different origin. Knowledge of the 
densities of the different materials present 
can be used to compute from the relative 
numbers of each kind of particle present 
the relative weights present, this being 
dependent on the sizes or size distribution 
being the same. Should they differ then the 
volumes must be measured. Using the 
assumption that the particles are randomly 
oriented in the plane of the field and by 
summing the projections of the particles in 
one direction it is possible to obtain statis- 
tical diameters. The cubes of these 
diameters are proportional to the volumes 
of the particles. A correction must be made 
for a thickness factor, as particles have a 
tendency to settle with their centres of ° 
gravity at a*° minimum distance from the 
surface of the slide. 


Fluorescence Microscopy 


(2) Some New and Simple Techniques for 
the Application of Fluorescence Microscopy, 
by J. King, O.B.E., F.R.LC., Department of 
the Government Chemist. 

Despite extensive use of fluorescence 
microscopy on the Continent and in the 
U.S.A. the technique appears to have been 
neglected in this country. This may be 
attributed to the high initial cost of manu- 
factured equipment, which is about £1,500. 
In the Government Laboratory, however, 
simple apparatus of the ‘tin can’ variety 
has been developed and constructed at a 
fraction of the above cost and has proved 
eminently satisfactory. Details were des- 
cribed by Mr. King and illustrated by 
slides, and the audience, as taxpayers, were 
left in no doubt as to the economical use 
made of their money in constructing ele- 
gant and efficient apparatus in the Depart- 
ment of the Government Chemist. 

The technique of fluorescent analysis 
may be employed to detect, under favourable 
conditions, extremely minute amounts of 
substances which fluoresce under ultra-violet 
light. In a number of cases they can by 
suitable treatment be converted into 
fluorescent substances. Among numerous 
applications of this are the identification of 
different arrangements of rings in organic 
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compounds through observation of the 
differences in colours of the fluorescence; 
determination of the homogeneity of pow- 
ders, and the detection of aneurin in flour 
when present at a level of around 0.25 p.p.m. 

(3) Applications of Polarisation Micro- 
scopy in Chemical Practice, by N. H. Hart- 
shorne, M.C., M.Sc.(Birm.), Ph.D.(Lond,), 
F.R.LC. (The University of Leeds). 

Ordinary qualitative analysis does not 
always give actual positive identification of 
a substance. It is well known, for example, 
that qualitative analysis of, say, a mixture 
of salts, while yielding information as to 
the ions present, does not elucidate how these 
ions are combined. In the case of analysis 
of organic compounds the problem may 
be complicated by the presence of iso- 
merides. The X-ray powder diffraction 
method, although often of considerable 
assistance, is essentially blind in that it does 
not yield direct visual information. 


Polarising Microscope Rapid 

An optical crystallographic examination 
of the material under the polarising micro- 
scope frequently yields rapid and positive 
information not easy to obtain by other 
methods. The method is essential micro in 
scale and possesses the added advantage that 
the sample is not destroyed. Further advan- 
tages are that essentially physical charac- 
teristics may be identified. These include 
texture, state of division and knowledge of 
the crystal forms present. 

A number of examples of applications 
were described by Dr. Hartshorne. Diam- 
monium hydrogen phosphate was detected 
as an impurity in ammonium dihydrogen 
phosphate. A salt‘ mixture containing lead, 
barium, nitrate and chloride was shown to 
consist of lead nitrate and barium chloride 
through recognition of the crystalline forms 
and measurement of the refractive indexes. 
During the recent war A. Stuart, working on 
explosives, was able to prove the contami- 
nation of RDX by HMX. The HMX was 
shown to exist as the a-modification in 
definite inclusions which were very difficult 
to remove. In this case polarisation micro- 
scopy was the only possible method of 
identification of the exact source and nature 
of the contamination. A new application in 
forensic laboratories which, although only 
in the preliminary stages of development, 
shows considerable promise, is the identifi- 
cation of barbiturates in viscera. In this 
instance a hot stage is used. 
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This paper concluded with short descrip- 
tions of some hot stages which have been 
found suitable for use in this technique. The 
work of L. Kofler and A. Kofler on the 
determination of eutectic temperatures was 
also reviewed. 





Canadian Sulphur : 
Forecast End of Shortage by 1953 
Cann sulphur shortage crisis will 

have been surmounted by 1953. Dr. J. R. 
Donald, O.B.E., director of the chemicals and 
explosives division of the Department of 
Defence Production, predicted recently at a 


one-day convention of the Commercial 
Chemical Development Association in 
Montreal. 


He said Canada had received generous 
treatment from the United States, but she 
had also taken steps to help herself. As a 
result of these moves, Canada would next 
year produce 100,000 tons more sulphur, and 
the serious shortage would be over by the 
following year. 

Dr. Donald, well-known consultant en- 
gineer, told the audience he _ believed 
Canada should increase the processing of 
her natural resources before they were ex- 
ported. This would help to overcome the 
trade deficit and also aid in developing the 
competence of their own chemical engineers, 
offsetting the drift of trained personnel to 
the United States. Producers had not been 
to blame for the deficiencies in the develop- 
ment of the Canadian chemical industry. 
The country heretofore had been too small 
and its industries not large enough to. pro- 
vide a base for large-scale chemical produc- 
tion. Freight rates were also a factor in a 
country like Canada, where the natural re- 
sources used in the industry had to be 
hauled long distances. 

However, the United States, he said, 
would become increasingly dependent on 
Canadian chemical resources. The chemi- 
cal industry in Canada had reached the level 
of about $636,000,000, about four times its 
total in 1939. The Canadian chemical in- 
dustry was now going through a $175,000,000 
development, the greatest in its history. 

Another speaker remarked that Canada’s 
richest prospect lay in her north country. 
There lay regions virtually unexplored, new 
resources in the process of being opened up, 
and vast territory calling for examination. 
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Saving Scarce Materials 
Another Productivity Team Report Issued 


Q HORTAGE of raw materials, which has 
for some time been causing concern to a 
number of industries in Great Britain, has 
become an even more serious matter recently 
because of the decision by the Western 
Powers to carry out a considerable degree 
of re-armament. One of the main problems 
is how to satisfy the defence programme 
while limiting, as little as possible, the de- 
mands of civilian consumption which have 
steadily increased since the war. The posi- 
tion is still further aggravated as the world 
production of goods has increased at a con- 
siderably greater rate than the world output 
of raw materials. Much is being done to 
expand the supplies of raw materials in 
various parts of the world, but most of these 
projects must, of necessity be long-term in 
character, and cannot be expected to afford 
any immediate relief. 

It is therefore important that steps should 
be taken as a short-term measure to encour- 
age the conservation and efficient use of 
scarce materials, while this may also prove 
’ long-term investment by extending to some 
degree the life of existing sources of mate- 
rials. The Anglo-American Council on 
Productivity accordingly considered that the 
matter was of sufficient urgency to send a 
team under the leadership of Sir Graham 
Cunningham, chairman and managing direc- 


tor. Triplex Safety Glass Co., Ltd., to 
inquire into what was being done and 
planned in the United States to conserve 


scarce materials. 


Report Confined to Metals 

The report of the team, ‘Saving Scarce 
Materials’, was released on 12 November 
(2s. post free) and its conclusions and recom- 
mendations show that while the extent and 
incidence of the shortages differ between the 
two nations, much of the _ information 
gathered in the U.S.A. could be of value to 
British industry while at the same time some 
of the techniques employed in this country 
are of considerable interest to the U.S.A. 
and should be made more widely known 
there. The field of scarce materials proved 
so large that it was decided to confine the 
report almost wholly to supply and 
economy in the use of metals. 

Although the team was principally con- 


( 


cerned with efforts likely to bring some 
quick relief to the problem of scarcities, !t 
also had an opportunity to learn something 
of the long-term planning of material sup- 
plies in the U.S.A. In Washington an 
interesting meeting was held with some 
members of the President’s Materials Policy 
Commission with Mr. William S. Paley. 
presiding. The commission was established 
‘to find to what extent shortages of an) 
production materials are likely to impair the 
economic growth or to jeopardise the 
security of the U.S.A. and the free world 
over the long run’. It is at present review- 
ing the period for the next 25 years and 
study groups have been set up to consider 
domestic reserves, foreign policy, techno- 
logy, energy and security aspects. Various 
approaches to the problem are being ex- 
plored, including losses at extraction, 
materials from unconventional sources, 
multi-purpose use of materials, salvage and 
recovery, and the extension of useful life. 


Two Kinds of Conservation 

Methods of conservation were also con- 
sidered by the team which considered that 
some of the techniques adopted were applic- 
able to several materials. These techniques 
could be divided into two classes, design 
alterations, mainly long-term in character, 
and manufacturing methods, principally 
short-term devices. 

The main conclusions of the team, as out- 
lined in the Report, are :— 


1. The shortages of ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals should be matters of the 
utmost concern to all the Western nations 
if they desire to avoid curtailment of output 
in the engineering field. 

2. Great progress has been made recently 
in the U.S. with the use of very low-alloy 
or plain carbon steels containing small addi- 
tions of boron, mainly for components of 
small section. 


3. The addition of boron to suitable 
steels in the U.K. could save scarce ferro- 
alloys or alloying elements. More precise 
information should be obtained as to the 
potential savings. 


4. In the manufacture of jet engines for 
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aircraft, the U.S. are employing substan- 
tially higher proportions of scarce alloying 
elements than the U.K. 


5. The shortage of some non-ferrous 
metals in the U.S. appears already to be im- 
peding industrial production. Aluminium 
and magnesium show considerable prospects 
of rapid expansion and should replace some 
scarce non-ferrous metals. 


6. Vigorous short-term conservation 
measures are being taken, particularly with 
nickel, lead and tin These measures 
deserve further study by British industries. 


7. Conservation of plastics and their use 
as alternatives for metals do not appear to 
have made substantially greater progress in 
the U.S. than in the U.K. One interesting 
development was the use of plastics, alone or 
in combination with steel or aluminium, for 
economising in lead in the sheathing of light- 
duty electrical conductor cables. 


8. A study by American industry of joint 
consultation as practised in Britain might 
prove helpful in securing a better under- 
standing between management and workers 
of the problems created by shortages of 
materials. 


The team made 
mendations :— 


the following recom- 


1. Existing steel conservation committees 
in the U.K. should give renewed attention to 
the properties of lower alloy content steeis 
and to special techniques for their harden- 
ing and heat treatment as at present em- 
ployed on a substantial and increasing scale 
in the U.S. 


2. The close existing contacts between 
aircraft manufacturers in both countries 
should be used for a thorough exploration 
of differences in design and metallurgical 
practice. 

3. Conservation measures being taken in 
the U.S. with copper, nickel, lead and tin 
should be further studied by interested 
British industries. 

4. Three new British techniques are of 
considerable interest to American industry 
and should be made more widely known in 
the U.S. They are:— 


(a) electro-deposition of combinations of 
tin-zinc and tin-nickel, 

(b) use of ceramic-tipped cutting tools, 

(c) use of precision-cast milling cutters. 
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5. ‘(he re-design of manufactured pro- 
ducts with particular regard to the conserva- 
tion of scarce materials is recommended as 
@ continuous activity. 


The Field of Rubber 


Applications Outlined at Manchester 


y,, Ysa tags of the North-Western 
Branch of the Institution of Chemical 
Engineers was held at Manchester on 10 
November when Mr. S. A. Brazier, O.B.E., 
M.Sc., presented a paper, ‘The Field of 
Rubber and Allied Products in Chemical 
Engineering ’. 

Mr. Brazier outlined the properties of vul- 
canised, soft, natural rubber and of ebonite, 
and gave examples of the use of these mater- 
ials in the chemical industry. Because 
ebonite has a high chemical resistance and 
soft rubber a high resistance to abrasion, 
they are useful as linings for chemical plant 
and as constructional materials for pipes, 
vatves and pumps. The production of metal 
vessels with linings of ebonite, soft rubber, 
synthetic rubbers and related elastomers 
were described in detail with emphasis on 
the precautions observed and the tests ap- 
plied to the finished vessel. The design of 
joints, flanges and welds of lined vessels 
was considered. Concrete, brick and 
wooden vessels are successfully lined with 
rubber, while pickling vats are lined with 
tile or brick after they have been lined with 
rubber. Mr. Brazier described the special- 
ised uses of vessels lined with synthetic 
rubbers, such as neoprene, butyl, plasticised 
polyvinyl chloride and silicone. 


Gaskets and packings are made of 
natural and of synthetic rubbers. Hoses 
will convey steam under pressure, some acids 
and some solvents; specialised constructions 
suit each use. Rubber mountings and bear- 
ings of high flexibility and low hysteresis 
absorb continuous vibrations but heavy loads 
must have a low vibration frequency because 
rubber has a poor heat conductivity. Filter 
press plates covered with ebonite or soft 
rubber possess considerable resistance to 
abrasion. Mr. Brazier concluded an_ in- 
formative lecture with lists of the outstand- 
ing advantages of rubbers as constructional 
materials, the resistance of rubbers to 
various chemicals and the mechanical pro- 
perties of the rubbers. 
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Town Refuse Compost 


Valuable Fertiliser Constituents Present 


HE conversion of town refuse into com- 

post is an activity to which a considerable 
amount of attention is now being turned. 
While municipalities are interested in the 
useful disposal of the town waste, agricul- 
turalists are paying more and more atten- 
tion to soil structure and the prevention of 
erosion and the provision of~ bacteria-rich 
humus. 

In Holland, particularly, this production 
of town refuse compost is forging ahead. 
Already, since 1929, the Government- 
sponsored N.V. Vuilafvoer Maatschappij 
‘V.A.M.” (Refuse Disposal Co., Ltd.), has 
been operating a plant at Wyster, in the 
province of Drenthe, which converts 
150,000 tons of waste from The Hague, 
Groningen and Zandvoort (total population 
700,000) into 120,000 tons of compost a 
year. In the future, additional plants are 10 
be established at Schiedam, Flushing, Eind- 
hoven, and one large one in the middle of 
Holland, which will cover, altogether 
approximately 2,500,000 of the Dutch 
population of just over 10,000,000. In 
addition, some municipalities already 
operate plants and others are making plans 
to do so. 

Fermentation Process 

To prepare the compost the town refuse 
is taken by specially constructed trains to 
the decomposing beds and factory. On 
arrival, the sides of the closed wagons are 
automatically opened by. valves operated 
from the engine and the waste is shot into 
ducts on both sides of the track. It is then 
sprinkled with bacilli-bearing water, which, 
within 24 hours, raises the temperature to 


60-70°C. and starts the fermentation 
process. 
The following day more refuse is un- 


loaded on the top of the previous heap. 
This is again sprinkled and operations are 
repeated until the ducts are full. It takes 
four months for the winter refuse to become 
‘ripe’ and eight months for the summer 
refuse, the latter having 50 per cent to 60 
per cent of fermentable organic material, 
while the winter content is about 20 per 
cent. 

When the fermentation has finished the 
refuse is taken into the factory, extraneous 


matter is extracted and the residue pulverised 
in large hammermills into the finished 
compost. 


V.A.M. Compost Analysis 
An analysis of V.A.M. compost shows the 
following chemical composition: 


Percentage 
Useful organic matter (exclusive of 


uncombusted carbon particles) 4.5 12 
Nitrogen (total) .. ow a 0.4 0.5 
Phosphoric acid (soluble in 

mineral acid) .. : 0.4 0.5 
Fe ey (soluble in water) ‘ 0.2 

Calicum oxide (soluble in mineral 

acid) ne 3.0 
Magnesium oxide. (soluble in 


mineral acid) .. 0.3 
Carbon dioxide (driven out with 


hydrochloric acid) _ i 1.5 
Moisture .. “4 25 30 
Loss due to burning : 18 25 
Copper 0.04 
Manganese. . 0.03 
Boron 2 aa ha 0.002 0.005 
Molybdenum tide ‘ — 0.003 
The compost consists of about one-third 

stabilised humus (insoluble in  acetyl- 
bromide) and two-thirds unstable humus, 


which provides rich feed for the bacilli. As 
a result of this richness the bacilli in the 
soil increase considerably, which, besides 
improving the texture, makes phosphate 
manures available, while nitrogen is kept 
longer and becomes regularly available for 
the plant. 

In addition to the trace elements for 
which figures are given, the compost con- 
tains other minor elements such as iodine, 
zinc, vanadium and chromium. 

Nitrogen in V.A.M. compost is available 
to the plant to the extent of about 15 per 
cent; phosphates to about 10-15 per cent in 
the first year and a similar amount in the 
second, and presumably third years. The 
potassium, calcium and magnesium are 100 
per cent soluble and therefore fully active. 
The organic matter content of the compost 
cannot be determined by the usual heating 
method because this gives much too high 
a figure due to the unbuent coal particles 
from the ashes of the house fuel. 

The compost of summer refuse contains 


720,000,000 bacteria per gram of damp 
material; winter compost contains about 
half this number. Garden mould, by com- 
parison, contains about 150,000,000. The 


presence of copper is useful in fighting re- 
clamation disease in soil, while it is 
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interesting to note that when the Isle of 
Walcheren was reclaimed after its war- 
time flooding one of the main deficiencies 
was found to be boron. 

The effect of the magnesium is noticeable 
after a dressing of compost since magnesium 
deficiency has been on the increase in 
Holland. On the other hand the effect of 
the lime is such that the use of compost is 
not recommended on. light soils where pH 
is high. It is best used on light soils with 
a pH of 5.2 or lower. Usual dressing of 
compost is 50 tons per hectare (20 tons 
per acre) every four or five years. It is, of 
course, used in addition to, and not as a 
substitute for, artificial chemical fertilisers. 





Science Scholarships 


Opportunities in the Commonwealth 

HE Royal Society Empire Scientific Con- 

ference and the British Commonwealth 
Scientific Official Conference in 1946 recom- 
mended the preparation of a list of post- 
graduate scholarships available for scientific 
study within the Commonwealth. The task 
of compiling the list was assigned to the 
British Commonwealth of Nations Scientific 
Liaison Offices in London. 

When BCSO (London) opened in 1948 
consideration was given to implementation 
of the recommendation. Thanks to the 
generous co-operation of universities, institu 
tions and Government departments through- 
out the Commonwealth the publication 
‘Inter-Commonwealth Post-Graduate Scholar- 
ships in Science’ has now been completed. 

Since the main objective of the list is to 
encourage the movement of scientists within 
the Commonwealth, only those awards open 
te members of at least one Commonwealth 
country or Colony other than the awarding 
one have been included. 

Entries are set out in tabular form show- 
ing. in-addition to the names of the scholar- 
ships and the agencies awarding them 
details of the fields of study, where tenable, 
duration and vale, closing dates for appli- 
cations and the addresses to which these 
should be sent. There are more than 350 
separate entries in the list: many of these 
cover a number of scholarships so that th: 
total number of available awards is much 
greater. The list (HMSO, 5s.), is therefore 
a valuable work of reference for students 
and educational authorities. 
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The price has been fixed at the lowest 
possible level having regard to present pub- 
lishing costs in an endeavour to bring the 
document within the reach of university 
students throughout the Commonwealth. 





New Tanker Launched 


Cost of Providing the World’s Oil 

ELLETIA, the latest addition to the fleet 

of ‘V’ class ships being built to carr 
crude oil from the Middle East to Shell's 
new refineries at Stanlow, Cheshire, and 
Shell Haven, Essex, was launched at 
Wallsend-on-Tyne on 31 October. 

The ceremony was performed by the Hon. 
Mrs. Frank Hopwood, wife of a managing 
director of the Royal Dutch/Shell group of 
companies. Velletia was built in the same 
berth from which Velutina, one of her three 
sister ships and the first super-tanker to be 
constructed in Europe, was launched by 
H.R.H. Princess Margaret in April last year. 

Concern at the effect which taxation and 
inadequate depreciation allowances were 
having on the capital cost of providing the 
world with its rapidly increasing oil require- 
ments, was expressed by Mr. J. W. Platt, a 
managing director of the Royal Dutch/ Shel! 
group of companies, speaking at the cere- 
mony. 

Pointing out that, as a result of the insis- 
tent demand, world consumption (excluding 
U.S.A. and U.S.S.R.) over the next five yeais 
is likely to rise by at least one third, an 
increase of no less than 60,000,000 tons, Mr. 
Platt stressed that, quite apart from normal 
maintenance and _ replacement costs, the 
extra capital which the oil industry would 
need in order to handle this additional quan 
tity of oil would be well over £1,200,000,000 
—£650,000,000 for additional refinery equip- 
ment, £300,000,000 for new tankers and a 
further £300,000,000 for distribution facili- 
ties. 

The British share in this part of the world’s 
ci! business was approximately 40 per cent. 
much of which would have to be financed 
out of current funds, because of inadequate 
depreciation allowances. Mr. Platt empha- 
sised that unless the programme was met, 
the world would be short of the energy it 
necded; furthermore, unless the British 
interests played their full part, our country 
would lose a most valuable contribution to 
its precarious balance of payments. 
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American Newsletter 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 


THE Dewey & Almy Chemical Company is 
reported to have developed a liquid chemical 
‘blanket’ for use in wire galvanising, which 
will enable wire manufacturers to make 
substantial savings of zinc and money in 
galvanising operations. This chemical 
blanket keeps oxygen away from the sur- 
faces of the spelter pans of molten zinc 
through which wire to be galvanised is run. 
Oxygen causes crusts of zinc oxide containing 
up to 80 per cent pure zinc to form on pans, 
and notwithstanding recovery operations, 
the zinc wasted in these crusts runs into 
thousands of dollars annually, a spokesman 
of the company said. Field tests have indi- 
cated that with the blanket, savings in pure 
zinc of 20 to 50 per cent of raw spelter per 
ton of wire run can be realised (the amount 
of saving varies with the type of operation, 
the weight of the wire and other factors). 
In operation the liquid chemical rests 
directly on the molten zinc, but does not 
mix with it, and permits the wire to glide 
through the bath without air: gaining access 
to it. Conventional ‘ dry blankets’ of oxide 
ash or other materials are porous and do not 
stop crusts from forming. Other advan- 
tages of the new blanket are said to include 
a reduction of splattering at the point where 
the wires enter the pan and when ‘pigs’ 
are added. This is attributed to the greater 
surface tension of the liquid blanket as com- 
pared to the dry blanket. Moreover the 
blanket virtually eliminates the usual 
noxious zinc oxide fumes by preventing their 
formation, it is said. 

+ * * 
POLYETHYLENE is being used by the 
Southern Lead Burning Company, Atlanta, 
Georgia, for coating mild steel containers 
which are to carry muriatic acid. Flame- 
sprayed on to the surface of the tank, poly- 
ethylene protected a 4 ft. by 5 ft. by 3 ft. 
deep tank from corrosion, and the steel 
showed no defects after being used to hold 
the acid for six weeks. The steel used for 
the tank was 3/16 to 4 in. mild steel 
plate, and before being coated it was sand- 
blasted to remove rust and impurities and 
to improve the mechanical bond between 
coating and metal. Spraying was done with 
@ flame-spraying gun which was used for pre- 
heating, and several passes were needed tc 


D 


build up the coating to the required thick- 
ness of .0S in. The speed of spraying in 
each pan was found te be comparable with 
that of paint spraying. Spark gap testing 
detected no porosity of the coating after 
application, and the coating itself was un- 
damaged mechanically after the six weeks’ 
test. 
* + * 


A NEW dry battery developed by the U.S. 
Army substitutes plentiful low-grade domes- 
tic manganese dioxide for the high-grade 
product found in sufficient quantity only on 
the African Gold Coast. According to Army 
officials, the new battery will last twice as 
long as those now in use. Dry batteries have 
about 1,000 military applications. While the 
new battery is expected to cost slightly more 
tc make, substantial economies will result 
from its doubled life and from reduction in 
storage and shipping costs. The -develop- 
ment, the Army says, resulted from research 
contracts originated by the Signal Corps in 
1946 and studies made at the Signal Corps 
Engineering Laboratories. Once the princi- 
ple was perfected and tested, it was ascer- 
tained that manufacture on a production line 
basis was practical and an industrial mobili- 
sation contract was awarded. 
na * * 


ANOTHER method for obtaining high 
yields of vitamin B, by using propionic 
bacteria to ferment nutrient solutions or 
mashes that contain skim milk and whey, 
has been developed by dairy research 
workers of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. The propionic bacteria are the ones 
that Swiss-cheese makers add to the milk 
to produce the holes or ‘eyes’ in gruyére 
and also to help develop its characteristic 
flavour. In addition to producing vitamin 
By», the new fermentation process produces 
propionic acid at the same time. Propionic 
acid salts are important in several industrial 
processes, such as preventing mould growth 
in bread and other foods. 
* * 


AMERICAN production of a wide variety 
of chemicals during the first six months of 
1951 increased considerably over output dur- 
ing the first six months of 1950, according 
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to a survey just completed by the U.S. 
National Production Authority (NPA). A 
few chemicals showed a jump of 100 per 
cent or more, while many rose 20 to 50 per 
cent. The biggest increase of any of the 
68 chemicals covered in the survey was 
made by acetanilide, used in making sulpha 
drugs, sedatives and other products. The 
production of this chemical rose from 
1,358,000 pounds in the first six months of 
1950 to 3,670,000 pounds in the first six 
months of 1951, or an increase of 170 per 
cent. Benzene hexachloride (BHC) showed 
an increase of 118 per cent (from 25,515,000 
to 55,583,000 pounds), while production of 
finished light sodium carbonate (soda ash) 
was up 112 per cent from 1,068,595 to 
2,264,899 tons, and the production of pyri- 
doxine (Vitamin B,), jumped 100 per cent, 
from 7,000 to 14,000 pounds. Substantial 
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gains were made in a number of essential 
chemicals. Styrene production was 38 per 
cent greater in the first half of 1951 than in 
the similar period of 1950, and the output 
of DDT was 58 per cent greater. Produc- 
tion of 2,4-D weed killer was up 62 per cent, 
and carbon tetrachloride increased by 22 per 
cent. Phenol, together with other chemicals, 
dyes, paints and varnishes, detergents, photo- 
graphic developers, plastic compositions, 
synthetic rubber and printing textiles, was 
produced at a rate 27 per cent greater in 
the first half of 1951 than in the same 
period a year before. NPA officials point 
out that many expansion programmes are 
still under way and that production of 
numerous essential chemicals will be even 
greater in 1952. Even so, the greatly in- 
creasing demands for chemicals have more 
than kept pace with production. 








APV’s New Factory 


Chairman Lays Foundation Stone 


serena 
sores oy, 
es A 


R. Richard Seligman, Founder and 

Chairman of The A.P.V. Co., Ltd., 
laid the foundation stone of the company’s 
new factory on a 17-acre site at Manor 
Royal, Crawley New Town, on Saturday, 
3 November, 1951. Founded by Dr. Selig- 
man in 1910, the company has since grown 
to such an extent it can no longer be 
accommodated in its present four factories 
and production is to be transferred to the 
larger premises being built at Crawley. The 
ceremony was attended by over 700 employ- 
ees and their wives who had travelled down 
from London in 17 motor coaches. 





Dr. Seligman Laying the Foundation 
tone 
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The Main Fitting Shop Bay 


In an introductory speech, Mr. E. Whit- 
lock, works director, spoke of the high 
esteem which all the workers held for Dr. | 
Seligman, and emphasised the exceptional | 
spirit which prevailed in the company due 
to the principles which Dr. Seligman had 
followed in building it up to its present | 
position. 

At the conclusion of the proceedings, 
visitors were able to inspect the factory site, 
on which the steel framework was in process 
of erection. The new factory is to be com- 
pleted in two stages, the first of which will 
occupy a floor space of five acres and will 
be ready by March, 1952. 
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The Chemist’s Bookshelf 


TEXTILFASERN, FILME AND 

Edited by Dr. Rudolf Pum- 
merer. Ferdinand Enke Verlag Stutt- 
gart. 1951. Pp. 160. Dm. 20. 

This is the first number of a serial publi- 
cation on textile fibres, films and foils, to be 
issued in seven or eight parts each of 160 
pages, which will be published at intervals 
of one to two months and will be com- 
pleted by the autumn of 1952. As the 
sections of this voluminous work are contri- 
buted by specialists in their respective fields, 
and are supplemented by information com- 
piled by the editor from other sources, the 
book fulfils the object of providing in a 
serial form data covering all the aspects of 
production, properties and applications of 
the many types of textile fibres, films and 
foils. 

Some idea of the scope of this first num- 
ber is indicated by the following list of 
contributions :—Introduction by the editor, 
Dr. R. Pummerer (University Erlangen), pp. 
1-6; 1, ‘Chemical Textile Fibres,’ by Profes- 
sor Dr. K. Freudenberg (Heidelberg), pp. 
7-23; 2, ‘The Supermolecular Building of 
Cellulose, by Professor Dr. O. Kratky 
(Graz), pp. 24-106; 3, ‘Cellulose Produc- 
tion,” by Dr. Wilhelm Overbeck (Curitiba, 
Brazil), pp. 107-155; 4, ‘History of Char- 
donnet Silk, by Professor Dr. Theodore 
Liser (Darmstadt), pp. 157 and following 
pages (to be continued). 

The second part, dealing with films and 
foils will contain the following sections: 
Testing of plastic foils; films and foils from 
cellulose and its esters, and foils from syn- 
thetic materials. 

Later numbers in the series will deal with 
alginate fibres and rayon in manufacture and 
use; dyeing and printing of chemical fibres; 
finishing of rayon, cellulose and synthetic 
fibres; washing and bleaching in household 
and industry; properties of glass-silk and 
glass-fibres; sizing; analytical chemical test- 
ing of fibres and mechanical, technological 
examination. 

Each chapter is supplemented by numer- 
ous illustrations, tables and references. As 
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a result of co-operation between experts the 
work should prove of service to producers 
and users, and to technicians associated with 
the medern textile industry, particularly 
when the subject index, which will te pub- 
lished with the last number of the series, is 
available.—F.N. 


Die METALLURGIE Des ZINKS. By F. M. 
Loskutow (German translation by Fr. 


Krantz). Verlag Wilhelm Knapp, 
Halle, Saale. 1951. Pp. XI + 296. 
Dm. 17. 


This book, volume VI of the publishers’ 
series ‘Die Metallhiittenpraxis in Einzel- 
darstellungen’, presents a comprehensive 
discussion of modern practice in the zinc 
industry of the Soviet Union, to which the 
translator has added some chapters on Ger- 
man and international methods. The Rus- 
sian zinc industry was built up during the 
last five-year plan and has since developed 
by the use of indigenous ores to such an 
extent that it may soon be able to satisfy 
home consumption. The book fills a gap 
in the Russian literature on zinc, being 
based on international references and the 
author’s personal experiences as a univer- 
sity teacher and in foundry practice. Lhe 
German translation is also welcome, as no 
similar publication has come out in Ger- 
many since the book by V. Tafel in 1928. 

The text of the book is divided into two 
parts—the pyrometallurgy and_ electro- 
metallurgy of zinc, to which the translator 
has added a chapter on wet metallurgical 
processes and some results of original inves- 
tigations in co-ordinated form. The book 
incorporates new technical developments 
that were made during and since World War 
II, and while it is intended primarily as a 
textbook for students, should also be a 
worthwhile book for executives. 

The publication is of timely significance in 
view of the mobilisation of the non-ferrous 
processing industries for rearmament. 
It contains 104 illustrations and charts, and 
offers material which has not been pre- 
sented before in collected form.—F.N. 
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Canadian Industries Ltd. 


Increased Sales and Capacity 


ALES of Canadian Industries, Limited (of 

which a large proportion of the capital 
is owned by LC.I.) for the first nine months 
of 1951 were almost one-quarter higher than 
for the corresponding period of last year, H. 
Greville Smith, president, announced re- 
cently. The increase of about one-third in 
the federal income tax rate over the average 
rate applicable in 1950 largely offsets the 
effect of higher sales on earnings for the 
first three-quarters of the year. 

For the most part the advance in sales 
represents the increased flow of goods 
coming from newly expanded plant facili- 
ties, although values are also affected by 
higher prices for a number of products. 
Greater nylon yarn and staple capacity at 
Kingston made an important contribution 
to the higher sales, and output has been 
obtained throughout the year from a fifth 
‘Cellophane’ casting machine which came 
into operation in the middle of 1950. Sales 
of polythene film, production of which 
started in March of last year, have been 
limited only by availability of raw materials. 

For the first half of the year demand for 
practically all products taxed the company’s 
manufacturing capacity to the utmost, and 
at times shortages of essential raw materials 
made it impossible to meet all requirements. 
A moderate lessening of the extremely high 
level of demand became apparent in third 
quarter, however, and sales increases over 
the corresponding 1950 figures were not as 
marked as in preceding months. Export 
markets have readily absorbed available 
quantities of certain products for which pro- 


duction is temporarily exceeding domestic 
requirements. = 


Plans Proceeding 


Plans for the company’s plant expansion 
programme have been proceeding rapidly 
and work has already begun on a 1,500 
acre site at Maitland, Ont., for the construc- 
tion of a plant to produce important inter- 
mediate materials used in fhe manufacture 
of nylon. Good progress is being made in 
erecting the new explosives plant at 
Calgary, Alberta, which will be using a con- 
tinuous nitration process employed for the 
first time in North America. 

Construction of the. sixth cellulose film 
casting machine at Shawinigan Falls, Quebec, 
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is going. ahead, and other projects under way 
include a plant at Copper Cliff, Ontario, to 
manufacture sulphur dioxide from smelter 
fumes (thus helping to relieve Canada’s 
acute sulphur shortage) and an important 
expansion to the coated-fabrics plant at 
New Toronto, Ontario. Plans for the erec- 
tion of a plant of considerable size to manu- 
facture polythene are in the final stages of 
consideration. Other projects and plant 
expansion plans are in the development 
stage. 

In the five years ending 1950, new plant 
construction by the company and additional 
working capital, needed to handle the higher 
level of operations, required a total of 
$34,000,000. The expansion programme for 
the next three years will call for a total out- 
lay much in excess of this previous record. 





Preservatives in Food 


' 
AS previously announced by the Ministry | 
of Food, a Sub-Committee of the Foods 
Standards Committee was set up in January, 
1951, with the following terms of reference: 

‘To review the Public Health (Preserva- 
tives, etc., in Food) Regulations and to 
make any recommendations the Sub-Com- 
mittee may consider desirable for the amend- 
ment of the Regulations’. 

Investigations by the Sub-Committee will} 
cover the use in foods of such substances 
as anti-oxidants, anti-mould agents, solvents 
and emulsifying (including stabilising, anti- 
staling and foaming) agents, as well as 
preservatives and colouring matters. It is| 
intended to prepare separate reports about 
each of these classes of substances. 

Preliminary discussions have shown, how-§ 
ever, that further and more detailed informa-| 
tion is required about the use, or proposed 
use, in foods of each of the above-mentioned 
classes of substances, including the purpose? 
served by such use, and the amounts of] 
particular substances added to foods. The 
Sub-Committee is, therefore, anxious to have 
the benefit of the views of interested parties 
on these matters, and would welcome infor-} 
mation, particularly on biochemical 
physiological and toxicological aspects. 

Any person or organisation able to assist} 
by the submission of such data is invited to 
write to the Secretary of the Sub-Committee 
at the offices of the Ministry of Food, Food 
Standards and Labelling Division, 47 Port-| 
man Square, London, W.1. ; 
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Simon-Carves Order 

Shipping of material began last week by 
the Cheadle Heath firm of Simon-Carves 
for a large pyrites flash-roasting acid plant 
in Athens. This is a new order secured by 
the firm’s chemical plant department, who 
say that in view of the sulphur shortage, 
they have a large volume of work on 
pyrites plants being vigorously pressed 
forward. The firm has lately started up a 
sulphuric acid concentration plant at 
Grangemouth for British Petroleum Chemi- 
cals, a sulphur-recovery plant at Stanlow for 
Shell, and a hearth roaster pyrites-burning 
sulphuric acid plant at Knottingley for 
Synthetic Chemicals, Ltd. 


Damaging Fire 

Fire broke out shortly before midnight 
on 7 November at the premises of the Alu- 
mina Co., Ltd., on the Sankey and St. Helens 
canal, near Muspratt’s Works, Widnes. Little 
of the works remained undamaged, except 
the boiler-house and offices. Surrounding 
L.C.I. property was safeguarded by the 
brigades, who succeeded in keeping the blaze 
confined to the Alumina premises. 


To Discuss Proposal 

The Burmah Oil Company and the Shell 
Group, the two partners in Burmah-Shell 
India, are considering the erection of a 
refinery at Bombay and at the request of 
the Government of India a party will leave 
London this week-end to discuss the pro- 
posal with them in Delhi. 


Arrived Safely 

The delivery to Forth Chemicals of the 
130 ft. fractionating tower two days ahead 
of schedule completed the haulage of the 
longest unit ever transported in Great 
Britain. The 130 ft. long tower demanded 
careful handling at every stage of the journey 
and final delivery at Grangemouth ended a 
period of tension for all concerned with the 
work. Development of the. refinery and 
allied projects in Scotland has given haulage 
interests some of their most intricate jobs 
to date and it is very much to the credit 
of the transport men that all have been 
completed successfully despite the difficul- 
ties under which they were undertaken. 


Parliamentary Committee 

There will be a meeting of the general 
committee, Parliamentary and_ Scientific 
Committee, at 5.30 p.m. on Tuesday, 20 
November, in Committee Room 12 at the 
House of Commons. A report will be 
received from the Steering Committee on 
future arrangements and Sir Nelson John- 
son, K.C.B., D.Sc., Director of the Meteoro- 
logical Office, will address the committee on: 
‘The Organisation, Work and Plans of the 
Meteorological Office.’ 


The Chemical Society 


Privileges accorded to its Fellows are 
pointed out in a notice recently issued by 
the Chemical Society. Attention is also 
drawn to the special arrangements for 
Fellows under 25 years of age, which include 
2 reduced subscription. 


‘Electrician Red Book’ 


Those engaged in the chemical industry 
who make contacts with the purchasing 
officers of the British Electricity Authority 
will find a wealth of information in * The 
Electrician Red Book,’ just published by 
Benn Brothers, Ltd., 154 Fleet Street, E.C.4, 
price 30s. post paid. Details are given of 
the personnel of the Central Authority, the 
Generation Divisions, the Electricity Boards, 
Sub-Areas, etc., together with the names of 
power station superintendents. In all cases 
addresses are given, and indices to person- 
nel, place names and power stations, facili- 
tate the speedy finding of the information 
required. 


Celebration Luncheon 


Sir Robert Renwick, addressing 250 mem- 
bers and friends of the Society for Indivi- 
dual Freedom at a celebration luncheon in 
London last Thursday to mark the result of 
the General Election, said, ‘We must take 
what is coming to us with a smile; at least 
we know the country is on the right road 
and is progressing down the right way of 
that road.’ The Institute of Directors, he 
said, were sponsoring the free enterprise 
campaign and they hoped to spend over 
£200,000 in the first year. 
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Zinc Refinery for Quebec 

As soon as the choice of site is settled, 
Quebec will have its first zinc refinery, Mr. 
J. P. Beaulieu, Quebec’s Minister of In- 
dustry and Commerce, told the annual con- 
vention of the Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce on 3 November. The refinery will 
pool the output of six or seven zinc mines, 
and construction will cosi about $15,000,000. 
As it will require 500,000 h.p., it will be 
situated on the shores of the St. Lawrence 
near a hydro-electric source. 


Fluorine Resistance Stressed 

The advantages of fluoro-compounds 
when it comes to chemical and physical 
resistance were stressed recently by the 
manager of the Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company in America. 
Among products expected to benefit, he 
mentioned dyes, motor lubricants and 
coolants, plastics, fire extinguishers, deter- 
gents, pharmaceuticals, resins, coatings, 
photographic film, refrigerants and sol- 
vents. The carbon-fluorine bond is so 
much stronger than the normal carbon- 
hydrogen bond that fluoro-chemicals also 
bestow great heat-resistant properties on the 
substances of which they are components. 
The production of fluoro-compounds is 
under way in semi-commercial quantities by 
the company. (For an account of British 
and American fluoro-hydrocarbon research 
and production see THE CHEMICAL AGE, 8 
September 1951). 


A New Electrolyser 

The Montecatini Company of Italy have 
constructed a new electrolyser of filtro-press 
type for the production of hydrogen. This 
electrolyser, suitable for high: tensions, is 
said to represent a great improvement in 
comparison with other similar types, mainly 
because of the simplicity of its electrode 
which considerably reduces the cost of the 
whole plant. The technicians of the com- 
pany are, furthermore, testing frames made 
of synthetic resin instead of metal. This 
innovation solves some difficult problems 
connected with insulation, secondary elec- 
trolysis, constant purity of the gases pro- 
duced, and may represent a revolutionary 
step in the field of hydrogen-producing and 
similar electrolysis plants. 


To Share Swiss Markets 
The new chemical works of Erbis, Ltd.— 
2 partnership of Erba, Ltd., of Zurich, Swit- 


zerland, and Verolit, Ltd., of Tel-Aviv—is | 


to manufacture auxiliary chemicals required 
in the textile and leather industries. The 
agreement with the Swiss firm is reported to 
grant Erbis, Ltd., a share in existing markets 
in the Balkans and in the countries of the 
Middle East, with the rights to sell under 
established Swiss trade names. 


French Get Contract 

Reports from Israel state that Fertilisers 
& Chemicals, Ltd., have recently placed an 
order with Batignolles-Chatillon for the 
fabrication and erection of a nitric acid 
plant. 
quiries made for one in this country failed 
to lead to a positive result owing to the 
impossibility of obtaining credit terms; thé 
contract went, therefore, to the French firm, 
although the cost is reported to be higher. 
This plant, which is part of the I£5,000,000 
expansion programme of Fertilisers & 
Chemicals, Ltd., will contribute in no small 
measure to the expansion of Israel’s produc- 
tion of fertilisers, using mainly indigenous 
raw materials. 


To Pursue Negotiations 

Lord Glenconner, chairman of Palestine 
Potash, is expected in Tel-Aviv next week 
to pursue negotiations with the Israeli 
authorities for a resumption of work in the 
potash plant by the Dead Sea which has 
been idle since April, 1948. 

The Israeli Government on Monday 
appointed a Ministerial Commission to 
negotiate with the company and make recom- 
mendations for a resumption of operations. 


Rayon Plant in South Africa 
The proposal by Courtaulds and_ the 
Italian concern Snia Viscosa to establish a 
rayon wood-pulp producing industry in 
South Africa has been carried a stage fur- 
ther. Registration has been announced by 


It is understood that original in- | 





the South African Government-sponsored | 


Industrial Development Corporation of the 


South African Industrial Cellulose Corpora- | 


tion (Pty.), with present issued capital of 


£6,000 held jointly in equal proportions by | 


Courtaulds and Snia Viscosa. Ultimate 
capital is expected to be about £7,000,000. 
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The following awards of Medals have 
been made by the President and the Coun- 
cil of the Royal Society. 

The Copley Medal to Proressor D. 
KeILIN, F.R.S., for his fundamental re- 
searches in the fields of protozoology, 
entomology and the biochemistry of 
enzymes. 

The Davy Medal to Sir Eric RIDEAL, 
M.B.E., F.R.S., for his distinguished con- 
tributions to the subject of surface chem- 
istry. 

The Hughes Medal to PRoFEssor H. A. 
KRAMERS, for his distinguished work on the 
quantum theory, particularly its application 
to the optical and magnetic properties of 
matter. 


Mr. REGINALD BARTON, a director of 
L.C.I. Salt Division, retired from the com- 
pany’s service on 31 October last. He 
became a director of the Salt Union, Ltd., 
in 1929 and was appointed a delegate direc- 
tor when the Salt Union became part of 
LC.I. in 1937. 

For many years Mr. Barton has been a 
prominent figure in Mid-Cheshire local gov- 
ernment. He has been the chairman of the 
Northwich Salt Confederation and of the 
Mid-Cheshire Water Board. Mr. Barton is 
a keen supporter of local sporting activities, 
and the principal sports ground at Wins- 
ford—The Barton Stadium—is named after 
him. 


Mr. ALEXANDER MISCAMPBELL, managing 
director of LC.I. Salt Division, also retired 
from the company’s service on 31 October 
after 32 years with Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries and the Salt Union, Ltd. Mr. Mis- 
campbell was born in 1889 at Carrickfergus, 
Northern Ireland, and he joined the Salt 
Union, Ltd., in 1919 as assistant works man- 
ager of their Carrickfergus works. He 
was transferred to Stoke works in 1933 as 
manager of the Worcestershire District. In 
1939, Mr. Miscampbell was appointed a 
delegate director of the I.C.I. Salt Division 
board. He became joint managing direc- 
tor of the division in 1941 and managing 
director in 1945. 


Dr. Patrick C. YOUNG, 45-year-old 
British scientist, has been appointed head 
of the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organisation science co- 
operation office at Delhi, in succession to 
Dr. ALEXANDER WOLSKY, who takes charge 
of a similar office opened in Djakarta, Indo- 
nesia. Before joining Unesco, Dr. Young 
was counsellor in OEEC, where he was res- 
ponsible for matters of technical assistance 
and development, scientific research and 
exchange of scientific and technical inform- 
ation. 


The following officers were elected for 
1951/52 at the annual general meeting of 
the British Colour Makers’ Association 
held in London on 7 November: chairman: 
Vv. Watson (Cromford Colour Co., Ltd.); 
vice-chairman: C. M. Beavis (Golden 
Valley Colours, Ltd.); hon. treasurer: 
C. G. A. Cowan (Cowan Bros. (Stratford), 
Ltd.); secretary: ALLAN J. HOLDEN. The 
second annual dinner of the association was 
held at the Mayfair Hotel on the previous 
day when Mr. Harry JACKSON, joint man- 
aging director of the Dyestuffs Division of 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., was the 
principal guest. 


Among the thirty leading British indus- 
trialists attending the First International 
Conference of Manufacturers in New York 
from 2-5 December will be Mr. S. P. CHAm- 
BERS, finance director LC.I., Ltd., Dr. H. 
CLARKE, managing director, James Booth & 
Co., Ltd., SIR JOHN HANBURY-WILLIAMS, 
chairman, Courtaulds, Ltd., Mr. C. G. Hay- 
MAN, director, The Distillers Co., Ltd., Sir 
GEORGE LEGH-JONES, managing director, 
‘Shell’ Transport & Trading Co., Ltd., Mr. 
W. H. PILKINGTON, chairman, Pilkington 
Bros., Ltd., and Mr. D. D. WALKER, joint 
managing director, Evershed & Vignoles, 
Ltd. 

The purpose of the Conference is to 
enable leading industrialists of the United 
States, Britain and Western Europe to secure, 
by a personal exchange of views, a better 
understanding of each others’ problems, and 
to discuss the efforts now being made to 
promote higher productivity. 
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RECENTLY issued by British Industrial 
Solvents, Ltd., is a catalogue of organic 
chemicals marketed by them. Among in- 
formation given against each chemical is the 
specification, methods of testing, properties 
storage and handling problems and regula- 
tions, and commercial information. It is a 
stiff-backed book, clearly laid out. This 
edition is the third since the war, and con- 
tains at the back convenient appendices on 
various determinations, conversion tables, 
lists of solvents and products, chemical 
formule, data tables, and applications of 
the various products listed in the catalogue. 
* * * 


HILGER & Watts have issued a leaflet on 
their Barfit Wavelength Spectrometer which 
employs a constant deviation prism. One 
of the spectrometer’s outstanding features is 
its adaptability, since the component parts 
mounted on the base can be interchanged 
with others, giving automatic precise align- 
ment, say the makers, without the need of 
verification by the users. Accessories, too, 
are automatically aligned on the accessory 
bar. By the addition of a sensitive thermo- 
pile the instrument may be used in the near 
infra-red. The descriptive pamphlet covers 
some of the principal accessories, but a fuller 
catalogue is available on request. 
* * * 


ANOTHER issue of ‘Science News’ (No. 22) 
from Penguin Books, has just made its 
appearance. This excellent little book, 
which gives a few selected articles on sub- 
jects of interest to all the many branches 
of science, covers ground stretching from the 
acceleration of charged particles to the 
Assam earthquake of 1950. An article 
on photosynthesis elaborates the present 
theory that the reduction of carbon 
dioxide in the plant is an indirect one car- 
ried out via a 3-carbon carboxylated product 
and a subsequent reduction cycle, not, as 
previously thought, via formaldehyde as a 
Starting substance. There are other excel- 
lent articles on colour specification and 
measurement, patterns of muscular activity 
in posture and movement, hurricanes, and 
a research report at the end dealing with 
such varied subjects as protein structure, 
electric eels, microscope research and 
other subjects. 


A CATALOGUE of streamlined hydro- 
meters is being issued shortly by J. W. 
Towers & Co., Ltd. This contains descrip- 
tions and prices of their entire range of 
hydrometers, saccharometers, brinometers. 
alcoholometers, etc. All these 
guaranteed accuracy, say the company, and 
types of hydrometer in their streamline 
design not shown in the catalogue can be 
quoted for on request. A thermo-hydro- 
meter is also available, as described in the 


catalogue. 
7*~ * LJ 


A DIGEST of high-vacuum equipment fo: 
industry, research and education is now 
available from W. Edwards & Co. (London). 
Ltd. This describes the company’s ‘Speedi- 
vac’ rotary and diffusion pumps, vacuum 
pipeline outfits and high vacuum gauges. 
Vacuum coating equipment by the new 
‘cathodic sputtering’ or ‘evaporation’ techni- 
ques is also mentioned, as well as freeze 
drying and vacuum sublimation equipment. 
An electron diffraction camera developed on 
the basic principles of Professor G. I. Finch 
and containing a cold cathode and _ other 
advantages is described, together with a 
vacuum hotplate which is, in effect, a small 
vacuum over 12 cm. in diameter and 10 cm. 
high with an evacuated glass bell jar cover- 
ing an electric hotplate with radiation cover. 
This company recently brought out 
Vacuum ’, a new journal designed to report 
on advances in high. vacuum technology and 
vacuum matters generally (see CHEMICAI 
AGE, 20 October, 1951). 


* * * 


INDUSTRIAL eye shields claimed to give 
complete protection to’ the eyes without dis- 
comfort to the bridge of the nose or the ears 
are now being made by J. & S. Newman. 
Ltd., of 100 Hampstead Road, London. 
N.W.1. ‘Safespex’ are said to be unsplin- 
terable and well-ventilated goggles, tuned to 
individual and _ institutional requirements 
(e.g., green for welding, red for Xray work. 
grey-blue for sun glare and clear for general 
use), and giving a completely unrestricted 
field of vision. They may also be worn 
over ordinary spectacles, as they rest only 
on the cheek bones and forehead, with an 
elastic band holding them in place round the 
head. 
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Next Week’s Events 


MONDAY 19 NOVEMBER 


Society of Chemical Industry 

Bradford: Technical College, Great Hor- 
ton Road. 7 p.m. (with Bradford Chemical 
Society). W. G. Marskell: ‘Modern 
Developments in the Field of Combustion’ 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical 

Society 

Manchester: College of Technology, 5.30 
p.m. Joule Memorial Lecture. Sir John 
Cockcroft (director AERE): ‘ Industrial 
Application of Atomic Energy and its Pro- 
ducts’. 

Electrodepositors’ Technical Society 


London: Northampton Polytechnic, St. 
John Street, Clerkenwell, E.C.1. _ 
Clarke and J. F. Andrews: ‘A New 


Method for Testing the Thickness of Zinc 
on Small Parts’. 
Purchasing Officers’ Association 

Ilford: Valentine Hotel, Perth Road, 7 
p.m. Film: ‘Light Alloy Castings’ (Bir- 
mingham Aluminium Casting (1903) Co. 

Industrial Distributors (Sales), Ltd. 

London: South East London Technical 
College, Lewisham Way, S.E.4, 7 p.m. P. 
Grodzinski: *‘ Diamonds in Physical Instru- 
ments ’. 

Institute of Packaging 
Birmingham: Imperial Hotel, 2.30 p.m. 


National meeting organised by Midland 
Area. C. F. Lein: ‘ Pliofilm as a Packaging 
Material ’. 

TUESDAY 20 NOVEMBER 


Chemical Engineering Group (SCI) 
London: Burlington House, Piccadilly, 
W.1, 5.30 p.m. Professor D. M. Newitt: 
“Recent Trends in Chemical Engineering °. 
Institute of Petroleum 
Manchester: Engineers’ Club, Albert 
Square, 6.30 p.m. Dr. H. K. Whalley: 
‘The Petroleum Industry of N.W. England’ 
Royal Institute of Chemistry 
Welwyn Garden City: The Cherry Tree. 
& p.m. (with Welwyn Garden City Scientists’ 


Club). Professor F. S. Spring: ‘Some 
Recent Developments in Steroid Chemis- 
try’. : 


Textile Institute 
Bradford: Midland Hotel, 7.15 p.m. (with 
the West Riding Section of the Society of 
Dyers & Colourists). C. S. Whewell: ‘ The 
Finishing of Cloths Containing Wool and 
Synthetic Fibres ’. 


AGE 679 
Purchasing Officers’ Association 
Birmingham: Grand Hotel, 6.30 p.m. 


* Super Refractories’, a new film of the Car- 
borundum Co., Ltd., and a_ technical 
speaker. 
Institute of Fuel 

London: Institution of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, Storey’s Gate, S.W.1, 5.30 p.m. S. A. 
Burke and G. A. Sparham: ‘Automatic Con- 
trol Systems for the Coal Feed of Gas Pro- 
ducers ’.. 


WEDNESDAY 21 NOVEMBER 


OCCA (London Section) 

London: Manson House, 26 Portland 
Place, W.1, 7 p.m. F. Chapman: ‘* Petro- 
leum Chemicals and the Paint Industry ’. 

' Society of Chemical Industry 

Birmingham: University Mason Theatre. 
Edmund Street, 6.30 p.m. Joint meeting of 
the Corrosion Group and Birmingham and 
Midlands Section, 6.30 p.m. J. Welsh: 
‘Corrosion in Gas Burning Appliances ’. 

The Chemical Society 

Durham: Science Building, South Road, 
7.45 p.m. Joint meeting with RIC and SCI. 
Professor J. W. Cook: ‘The Structural 
Chemistry of Colchicin ’. 

Royal Institute of Chemistry 

London: Blackwall Lane, S.E.10, 2 p.m. 
Visit for Registered Students to Fuel Re- 
search Station. 

London: Waldorf Hotel, Aldwych, W.C.2. 
6 p.m. Annual general meeting, followed 


by a lecture on matters of professional 
interest. 
Incorporated Plant Engineers 
Bristol: Grand Hotel, 7.15 p.m. Dr. 


S. G. Gyngell: ‘Corrosion Problems ’. 
Institute of Fuel 

Manchester: Engineers’ Club, Albert 
Square, 6.30 p.m. L. J. Flaws and W. Hill 
(Fuel Research Station): ‘Comparative Tests 
on Commercial CO, Recorders’. 

Manchester Metallurgical Society 

Manchester: Engineers’ Club, Albert 
Square, 6.30 p.m. W. Ramsden (British 
Non-Ferrous Metals Research Association): 
Spectrographic Analysis’. 

Royal Microscopical Society 

London: BMA House, Tavistock Square. 
W.C.1, 2.30-9.30 p.m. Exhibition: * How 
Industry Is Using the Microscope’, to be 
opened by A. J. Philpot, BSIRA director. 


continued on page 680 
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Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from the printed reports, but we 
cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Mortgages and Charges 


(Note.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 
= that every Mortgage or Charge, as described 
erein, shall be registered within 21 days after its 
creation, otherwise it shall be void against the liquidator 
and any creditor. The Act also provides that every 
company shall, in making its Annual Summary, specify 
the total amount of debt due from the company in 
respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The following 
Mortgages or Charges have been so registered. In each 
case the total debt, as specified in the last available 
Annual Summary, is also given—marked with an *— 
followed by the date of the Summary, but such total may 
have been reduced.) 


AMBER CHEMICAL Co., Ltp., London, 
S.W. (M., 10/11/51). 4 October, charge 
to Swiss Bank Corporation, securing all 
moneys due or to become due to the bank 
from the company, Verpine Co., Ltd.; 
Amber Pharmaceuticals, Ltd.; Vialit Co., 
Ltd.; Chas. H. Windschuegl, Ltd.; and R. T. 
Burley, Ltd.; charged on Cubitt Town 
Wharf, Wharf Road, Poplar, with fixtures. 


*Nil. 17 June, 1951. 
New Registration 
K. W. Chemicals, Ltd. 
Private company. (500,974). Capital 


£20,000. Manufacturers of and dealers in 
all classes of chemicals, etc. Directors: 
C. P. Percy. K. Williams and Maj. J. P. 
Ball. Reg. office: Kern House, 36/8 
Kingsway, W.C.2. 


Company News 
Lawes Chemical Co., Ltd. 

Profit of £38,502 (after tax) for the year 
ended 30 June, 1951, is announced by the 
Lawes Chemical Co., Ltd. A dividend of 
7 per cent (same) is recommended. 


Increases of Capital 
The following increases of capital have 
been announced:—-MONCKTON COKE & 
CHEMICAL Co., Ltp., from £210,000 to 
£250,000; HEMINGWAY & Co., LTD., from 
£109,000 to £200,000. 


Change of Name 
The following changes of name have been 
announced:—HuMe & Co. (CHEMISTS), 
Ltp., to HUME & Co. (WHOLESALE CHEM- 
IsTS), LTp.; BRONCHOVYDRIN (1945), LtTD., 
to WorTH WHILE DruG Stores 1945), Ltp. 
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Market Reports 


LonpoN.—There has been no contraction 
in the overall demand for industrial chemi- 
cals and pressure for deliveries has again 
been reported both from home consumers 
and for export. Prices generally are steady 
with a firm undertone. The general run of 
the potash and soda products is without out- 
standing feature and a steady demand con- 
tinues for the trisodium and disodium phos- 
phates at the higher rates now ruling. The 
solvents are an active section while the red 
and white leads are moving well at un- 
changed rates. 


MANCHESTER.—Firmness continues to be 
the dominant feature of the Manchester 
chemical market and while few actual 
changes have to be recorded during the past 
week there has been a further strengthening 
in the prices of one or two lines. The tex- 
tile and allied industries in Lancashire and 
the West Riding and most other leading out- 
lets for heavy chemicals are pressing for 
deliveries under contracts and there has 
been no lack of additional inquiry during 
the past few days both from home users and 
for export. The demand for fertilisers has 
again displayed some improvement, and 
activity is reported in pretty well all des- 
criptions of tar products, especially the light 
distillates. 


Next Week’s Events 


continued from page 679) 
THURSDAY 22 NOVEMBER 
The Chemical Society 

Bristol: University, 7 p.m. Dr. B. K. 
Kelly:. ‘ Developments in Antibiotics’. 

Hull: University College, 6 p.m. Pro- 
fessor J. W. Cook: ‘ The Structural Chem- 
istry of Colchicine and some of its Biologi- 
cal Properties ’. 

Leeds: University, 6.30 p.m. Tilden 
Lecture. Professor D. H. Hey: ‘Some 
Recent Developments in the Chemistry of 
Free Radical Reactions in Solution’. 

Nottingham: University, 4.45 p.m. (with 
Nottingham University Chemical Society). 
Professor C. E. H. Bawn: ‘Reactions of 
Hydrocarbon Radicals’. 

FRIDAY 23 NOVEMBER 
The Chemical Society 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne: King’s College, 
5.30 p.m. Bedson Club Lecture. Professor 
R. P. Linstead: ‘ The Transfer of Hydrogen 
between Organic Compounds ’. 
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“ KLINGERIT” 
STANDS UP TO OIL! 


Ga. washers, sealing rings and packings of 
**Klingerit” do not fall down on the job—and on 
present-day oil processing installations where the 
temperature of the crude oil often reaches 900°F., that 
is saying something! 
“Klingerit ” will not soften or squeeze out however 
highly compressed, however great:the pressure, and 
will resist the seepage of the most searching hydro- 
carbons . . . But we suggest you send for the 
“ Klingerit” data 
book, and a sample 


of the jointing itself. Angell JOINTING 





RICHARD KLINGER LIMITED 


KLINGERIT WORKS, SIDCUP, KENT. TEL: FOOTSCRAY 3022 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 











SITUATIONS V ACANT _ 





AMENDED 

ENIOR SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS, SCIENTIFIC 

OFFICERS. The Civil Service Commissioners invite 
applications for permanent appointments to be filled by 
competitive interview during 1951. Successful candidates 
may be appointed immediately. The posts are in various 
Government departments and cover a wide range of 
scientific research and development in most of the major 
fields of fundamental and applied science. Candidates 
must have obtained a University Degree with first or 
second class honours in a scientific subject (including 
engineering) or in mathematics, or an equivalent qualifi- 
cation, or possess high professional attainments. Candi- 
dates for Senior Scientific Officer posts must in addition 
have had at least three years’ post-graduate or other 
approved experience. 

Age limits: For senior Scientific Officers, at least 26 and 
under 31 on Ist August, 1951; for Scientific Officers, at 
least 21 and under 28 (or under 31 for permanent mem- 
bers of the Experimental Officer class) on Ist August, 1951. 
London salary scales. Senior Scientific Officers (men) : 
£750-£950 ; (women) £625-£850. Scientific Officers 


(men): £400-£650 ; (women) £400-£525. Somewhat 
lower rates in provinces. 
Further particulars from: CIVIL SERVICE COM- 


MISSION, SCIENTIFIC BRANCH, TRINIDAD HOUSE, 
OLD BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, W.1, quoting 
No. 3399. 

13572/40/JW. 


PROMINENT Firm of Chemical Engineers in $.W- 

London have a vacancy in their laboratory for an 
ASSISTANT CHEMIST. The work will lie partially in the 
laboratory, but some field work on plant may also be 
involved from time to time. Candidates should have a 
Degree in Chemistry and preferably some industrial 
experience. Age limits, 23-28 years. Salary would depend 
on age, experience and qualifications, and would lie 
initially within the range £450-£650 per annum. Profit 
sharing and pension schemes are in operation. Apply 
BOX No. V.4459, BENSONS, KINGSWAY HALL, 
KINGSWAY, W.C.2. 





PHYSICAL CHEMISTS required by the 
Atomic Energy (Production), Research and Develop- 
ment Branch, Culcheth, Nr. Warrington, to assist in 
research on _ corrosion, eleetro-chemistry, thermo- 
chemistry, surface chemistry and constitution of alloys. 

Candidates must be 28 or over and have at least 
Higher School Certificate with principal chemistry, but 
higher qualifications would be an advantage. Experi- 
ence in research in one of the above fields is essential. 

Salaries will be assessed according to qualifications 
and experience within the range £742-£960 p.a. (over 
age 35) or £545-£695 p.a. (28-35). Rates for women are 
somewhat lower. 

Applications to: MINISTRY OF SUPPLY, D.AT.EN 
(P), RISLEY, Nr. WARRINGTON, LANCS., stating post 
applied for. 

RS. 9070-FH 


HE London Office of a large Firm of Oil Refinery 

Constructional Engineers require a PROGRESS 
ENGINEER having wide experience of co-ordinating and 
supervising all branches of Oil Refinery Work, together 
with ability of interpreting the requirements of the 
clients. The candidate must have an Honours Degree in 
an appropriate branch of Engineering and possess an 
outstanding personality, good health and capability for 
hard work. A very high standard of achievement is 
required. All ‘candidates should give full but concise 
details of their career and previous experience, which will 
be considered as confidential. Application should be sent 
to BOX NO. 34, c/o BROWNS, 37, TOTHILL STREET, 
S.W.1. 


Division of 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


ACANCIES for CHEMICAL ENGINEERS fo 

Technical Sales and Design Departments of North 
East Coast Engineering Firm. Graduates with industrial 
experience preferred. Permanent posts with good 
prospects. Apply BOX NO. C.A.3062, THE CHEMICAI 
AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, quoting referenc: 
C.E. 


ANTED by a small rapidly expanding firm of 

chemical merchants and manufacturers, young man 
to have charge of sales and development work. Must 
have good industrial chemical knowledge combined with 
commercial experience or leanings. Central London 
Reply giving full details, salary, etc., to BOX NO. 3060, 
THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


‘FOR SALE 


600 


PROCESS PLANT 


2 ELECTROSTATIC PRECIPITATION PLANTS by 

Siemens Lurgi Cottrell, each with twin insulated 

collecting chambers containing Electrodes and 

shaking gear. Chamber dimensions, 62 ft. 6 in. 

high overall by 11ft. 9in. by 10 ft. Complete with 

fan, cyclone and dust collecting and 20 kVA 
transformer. 


2 vert. GAS COOLERS, each approx. 12 ft. dia. by 55 ft. 
high, constructed 12 mm. plate, tile lined and 
part filled ceramic rings, with water spray diffusers 
and all fittings, including cool water pumps. 
Cap. of each Cooler 29,000 M®*/hour (1,020,000 
cu. ft. per hour), cooling from 220° to 20° C. 


3 AIR FANS by Carl Encke & Co., type VL6, cap. 15,000 
M*/hour (530,000 cu. ft. per hour), end pressure 
1.1 atm. (16 p.s.i.), 1,000 mm. (40 in.) water 
column, 500 mm. (20 in.) i.d. suction, 400 mm. 
(16 in.) i.d. pressure. Approx. 80 kW (100-h.p.) 
required to drive. 





2 FANS by Benno Schilde, cap. 29,500 M*/hour (1,040,000, 


cu. ft. per hour), 1 /000 mm. (40 in.) water column 
for gas 220°C. Approx. 150-kW (200 h.p. 
required to drive. 


Qty. Parallel Slide STOP VALVES for gas and water 
Sizes ranging from 65 mm. (2 in.) to 1,000 mm. 
(40 in.). 


GEORGE COHEN SONS & CO. LTD. 
SUNBEAM RD., LONDON, N.W.1i0 
Tel. : Elgar 7222 and 
STANNINGLEY, Nr. — 
Tel.: Pudsey 224 


1 ** FOUNTAIN ’’ M.S. VERTICAL MIXER, capacity 


approx. 7 cwt. Bottom discharge, continuous blade. 
fast and loose pulley drive, ball bearings. As new. Price 
£70. BOX No. C.A. 3065, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet 


Street, London, E.C.4. 
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FOR SALE 





MORTON, SON & WARD, LIMITED. 
WALK MILL, 
DOBCROSS, NR. OLDHAM. 
—OFFER— 

HYDRO EXTRACTORS 


'T Wo 60 in. and ONE 48 in. by BROADBENT, all 
electric, under-driven, direct coupled. 

TWO—42 in. by WATSON LAIDLAW, all electric, 
under-driven through Vee ropes from flange 
mounted vertical spindle motor, 3-point 
suspension. 

ONE—30 in. by BROADBENT, all electric, driven 


through flat belt from flange mounted vertica 
spindle motor, steel basket. 
All machines suitable for 400/3/50 supply and complete 
with cabinet starters. 

HOPKINSON’S CENTRIFUGES or SEPARATORS, 
types 2, 3 and 4, with built-in motors and pumps. 
Numerous sizes all bronze, brass tube Condensers and 

Heat Exchangers in stock. 


MIXERS 
*“MORWARD’ ‘U’ shaped POWDER MIXERS, 4ft., 
6 ft. and 8 ft. 

A large selection of all sizes and shapes of MIXERS, 
coil heated or jacketed, motorised or fast and loose pulley 
drives. 

Selection of JACKETED PANS from 40 to 450 gallon 
arranged with stirring gear from fast and loose pulley 
or electric motor and gearbox. 

THREE 200-gallon, open-top STAINLESS STEEL TANKS, 
two 20’s gauge and one 12’s gauge. 
MORTON, SON & WARD, LIMITED, 
WALK MILL, 


M 
DOBCROSS, NR. OLDHAM, 
LANCS. 


*Phone : Saddle worth 437. 


CHARCOAL, ANIMAL and VEGETABLE, horti. 

cultural, burning, filtering, disinfecting, medicinai 
insulating ; also lumps ground and granulated; estab- 
lished 1830; contractors to H.M. Government.—THOs. 
HILL-JONES, LTD., “ Invicta ” Mills, Bov Common Lane 
London, E. Telegrams, “ Hilljones, Bochurch, London,’ 
Telephone 3285 East. 





O you use ELECTRIC POWER in your 

Factory or workshop? If so the Factories 
Acts require the display of cards such as “‘ The 
Electrician ’’ ELECTRIC SHOCK CARD which 
by photographs and instructions clearly indicates 
the immediate action necessary in cases of shock. 
Printed red and black on stiff white card 22 in. 
by 12} in. Price 2s. 9d. including postage in 
U.K. from the publishers ERNEST BENN LTD., 
— HOUSE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, 





Drum MIXER, 6 ft. by 2 ft. 4 in. (inside) 
covers. eavy spur gearing. 
Two—400-gallon Cylindrical Mixing TANKS. 
JACKETED STERILIZER, 7 ft..by 4 ft. 3 in. 
30 Ib. in jacket, 20 Ib. in interior. 
JACKETED U MIXER, glanded ribbon agitators, bottom 
outlet. 50 gallons c apacity. 50 Ib. p.s.i. * % 
Double Trough Tilting MIXER, 48 in. by 36 in. by 30 in., 
with two “ Z”’ blades. Can be water jacke ted. 
100-gallon Monel Metal Water-jacketed PAN with 
propeller mixer and motor. 
gallon Change-pan MIXER with two spare 
Self motorised, 400/3/50c. 
GARDNER ‘‘ E ”’ 150 lb. Rapid Mixer. 
12-gallon MORTON twin “Z"’ 2-speed 
with built-in motor. 
WINKWORTH MACHINERY, LTD., 
65, High Street, Staines. 
(Tel. : 1010.) 


. Two manhole 


diam. ; 


pans. 


Tipping Mixer 


VARIOUS MIXERS FOR SALE 


BAD CONVEYOR, 50 ft. long 40 in. wide, steel frame 
motorised, for boxes, cases, bags, e 


Two FILTER PRESSES fitted with wood plates and 
frames, washing type. 


Two FILTER PRESSES, chamber type, steam heated, 
centre fed with separate outlet taps. 

14 various open top STORAGE TANKS, riveted capaci- 
ties from 300 gallons to 9,800 gallons, last used 
for oil or varnish. 


14, 2§ and 3} size belt-driven DISINTEGRATORS by 
Christy & Norris or Harrison Carter. 


Size No. 3 Junior Hammamac HAMMER MILL with fan 
and cyclone, also No. 1 size Miracle GRINDING 
= and one size 3W Miracle GRINDING 
MIL 


Robinson 3-sheet No. 1 size mw image ng DRESSING 
MACHINE for dry powders, etc. 

Gardner Size “‘G” RAPID SIFTER and MIXER, belt 
and gear driven. 

Two Gardner RAPID MIXERS only, 40 in. long, 14 in. 
= one provided with small separate A.C. 


Mot 
Four ROTARY BOWL MIXERS, 
built, inclined — ho 


One Broadbent under-driven HYDRO EXTRACTOR, 
self-balancing type, with self-contained A.C. 
motor. 


diam., cast iron 
Baker Perkins. 


wo FILTER PRESSES, fitted recessed U.1. plates, 40 1n 
square, 24 in. thick, centre fed, to make 11 cakes 
per Press. 


Kek GRINDING MILL, square pin type, witn grinding 
discs 13 in. diam., including circular delivery 
bin with single outlet. 


Large unjacketed WERNER MIXER, belt and gear 
driven, hand tipping, double “ Z” arms, pans 
53in by 45in by 36 in. deep. 


No. 200 One nearly new WERNER Mh py 
JACKETED MIXER OR INCOPORATOR. 
Low type, with C.I. built mixing chamber, 
28 in. by 29 in. by 27 in. deep, with double 
“U-shaped bottom which is jacketed, and 
double fish-tail or fin-type agitators geared 
together at one side, with belt-driven friction 
— 34 in. diam. by 5 in. face, with hand- 
wheel operation and hand-operated screw tilting 
gear. Machine fitted with machine-cut gears, 
covers, gear guard, cast-iron baseplate, and 
measuring overall approximately 7 ft. by 6 ft. 
by 4 ft. high to the to of the tipping screw. 


No. 209 One HORIZONTAL ‘‘U”’-SHAPED MIXER, 
steel built, riveted, measuring about 8 ft. 3 in. 
long by 3 ft. wide by 3 ft. 3 in. deep, with 
horizontal shaft, fitted with bolted-on mixing 
arms about 18 in. long by 4 in. wide, with inter- 
mediate breakers, and driven at one end by a 
mod of spur gears, with countershaft, sey and 
oose belt pulleys, outer bearing and plug cock 
type outlet at the opposite end, mounted on 
two cradles fitted to two R.S.J. running from 
end to end. 


Further details and prices upon application 


RICHARD SIZER_ LIMITED, ENGINEERS, 
CUBER WORKS HULL 


Write 


ODIUM SULPHITE, 
F.O.B. Dunkirk. Write or Cable: 
France. 


yellow tint £2/11/-., /100 kilos 
SFEC Limoges 
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FOR SALE 





PHONE 98 STAINES 
DWARDS ”—Speedivac dry VACUUM PUMPS, 
types 2 and 12, 400/3/50. 
BALL MILL by “ Canning ”’—36 in. by 12 in,. also 
jacketed, 33 in. by 34 in. with pebbles. 
Two—Stainless steel ELEVATORS, 19} ft. and 40 ft. 
centres. 
Pair—30 in. HYDROS with monel baskets, bottom 
discharge, 400/3/50. 
“ Simon ” (revolving tube) DRYER PAN, 8 ft. by 3 ft. by 


3 ft. deep 
Cyl. ere VACUUM iy: 8 ft. by 5 ft., 8 ft. by 4 ft., 
7 ft. by 4 ft. and 7 ft. by 3 ft. (unused). 
HARRY H. CARDAM & CO. LTD., 
STAINES 


CASES, BARRELS and TUBS in all sizes available’ 
Any quantity. Enquiries to N. TEMPLE & CO. LTD.’ 
CASK MERCHANTS, 10/12, CARR STREET, LONDON- 
E.14. (Telephone Stepney Green 4536). 


GRAVITY ROLLER CONVEYOR—S lengths, 8 ft. long 
rolls 2}in. diam. by 18 in. £4 10s. per length. 
THOMPSON & SON a egg te ‘seemed Cuba 
Street, Millwall, E.14. Tel.: East 


SCREENLESS PULVERIZERS for fine grinding of 

Chemicals. Also CYCLONES, ROTARY VALVE 
FEEDERS. Callow (Engrs.) Ltd. Kirkby Trading Est. 
Liverpool. 


1 DISINFECTOR by Manlove Alliott, Oval shaped, 30 in. 

by 50 in. by 7 ft. long I.D. steam jacketed, with bolted 
doors each end, travelling cage 28 in. wide by 22 in. deep. 
Pressure 30 Ibs. persq.in. Good condition. 


THOMPSON & SON (MILLWALL) LIMITED, 
Cuba Street, Millwall, E.14. Tel. : East 1844. 





BUSINESS WANTED | 





Sener ante CONCERN SEEKS TO ACQUIRE 

NTIRE OR CONTROLLING INTEREST IN SMALL 
TO. MEDIUM BRITISH CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
OCCUPYING WORKS WITH SPACE AVAILABLE FOR 
DEVELOPMENT, PREFERABLY ENGAGED IN MANU- 
FACTURING TOLUENE DERIVATIVES AND/OR 
PHARMACEUTICALS. N 
NATIONAL REPUTATION AND LARGE RESEARCH 
FACILITIES. BOX No. C.A. 3063, THE CHEMICAL AGE 
154, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 





WORKING NOTICES 





PANISH Firm desires to collaborate with an English 

Company, by using its patents for the manufacture in 
Spain of an article or product interesting to the Spanish 
market. Prefers the Chemical Industry. Write, with 
details, to MANUEL GUIU, PASEO MARTINEZ 
ANIDO 12, BARCELONA, SPAIN. 


HE Proprietor of British Patent No. 579,330, entitled 

** PROCESS FOR CRYSTALLISING SALTS,’’ offers 
same, for licence or otherwise, to ensure practical working 
in Great Britain. Inquiries to SINGER, STERN & 
CARLBERG, 14, EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


AGENCY 


OLD-ESTABLISHED PARISIAN 
COMPANY 


offers 
its first-class commercial organisation in France 
and Colonies, together with best contacts with 
Industrial and Agricultural Centres and Officials. 
Looks for 


SOLE AGENCY of IMPORT WORKS. 
Write to Box. No. C.A.3064, 


THE CHEMICAL AGE, 
154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 














SERVICING 





Alt CHEMICALS AND DYESTUFFS can be repacked 
for export by The East London Chemical Warehouse 
Co. Ltd., Buxton Street, Stepney, London, E.1 


= GRINDING, MIXING and DRYING for 


THE CRACK PULVERISING Soe LTD 
Plantation Hous 
Mincing lane,” 
London, E.C.3. 


OHM LTD., PULVERISING” raw material 
everywhere. We have 12 factories. 167 
Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 


GBINDING of every description of chemical and 
other materials for the e with improved mils. 
THOS. HILL-Jonzs, LTD., “ Invicta ” Mills, Bow Common 
Lane, London, E. Telegrams _ Hilljones, “Docharch, 
London,” Ry 3285 East. 





PATENTS & TRADE MARKS 


KiNe@'s PATENT AGENCY, LTD. (B. T. King, 

A.M.I.Mech.B., Patent Agent), 146a, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, ’E.C.4. ADVICE Handbook, and 
Consultation free Phone: City 6161. 

















. °. 99 SLATE 


FILLER 


for 
BITUMINOUS PRODUCTS, PAINTS, 
MOULDED RUBBER GOODS, 
PHARMACY, CERAMIC WARE 
apply :—PENRHYN QUARRIES 


B.G.F. Adlington, Agent 
Port Penrhyn, Bangor 
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The building you need eee 
| is very likely one of Thorns standard buildings for offices, canteens, halls, etc., 
’ range of Industrial Buildings, which | and reconditioned Nissen type huts and 
’ includes new steel structures for factories, | * Blister ’ hangars. 
E stores, garages ; timber and asbestos | y& Write today for details. 
T HO RR N . J. THORN & SONS; LTD., 
ae Box 21, BRAMPTON RD., BEXLEYHEATH, KENT. sexieyneath 305 
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fennox Foundry Co. Ltd. Prime Offer * 
| CHEMICAL MERCHANTS 


Specialists in non-ferrous 


Important announcement 
Castings for the Chemical P 


Final arrangements are now being made 

Industry with naine Continental juedhaburene 

Pa! eee of Organic/Inorganic Chemicals and 
Pharmaceuticals for this Company to act 

Glenville Grove, London, S.E.8 on a Sole Agency basis for the United 








Kingdom and Commonwealth. 





Further detailed announcements will 
appear shortly. We would appreciate, 
however, having your inquiries at the 
present time for any items you may be 


LEIGH finding it difficult to Wilfred shi 


&SONS * Offers only made where we have direct 


METAL control from Producer to End User. 


WORKS THE PROPANE CO. LTD. 
Oritando S* 8 Heddon Street, Regent Street, London, W.1 


BOLTON. Telephone No. : GROsvenor 5301 (10 lines) 
Telegrams : Propanco, Piccy, London 
Cables: Propanco, London 
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J, Farpwig a Co 


Est. 1809 


IMPERIAL DOUBLE 
SEAMED SQUARE 
Cans fitted with various types 
of necks, ranging from } pint 
to | gallon capacity. 





R.D. CONTAINERS 
The fullway opening lever 
container comprising a special 
fitting plug easily removed, 
with a tabbed capsule covering 
to ensure a perfect sealing. 


208/214 YORK ROAD, 
BATTERSEA, LONDON, 


Telephone S.W.l I. Telegrams 
Battersea 7008 Calorigen, Batt, London 
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B. GETHINGS & SON 
BOROUGH ENGINEERING WORKS 
|| HARE STREET + BILSTON THE DRUM ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 
| Phone : BILSTON 41325 
Grams : * GETHINGS,’ Bilston HUMBOLDT STREET - BRADFORD 
j London Office: 38, Victoria St., S.W.1. 
- Branches : Glasgow, Newcastle, Manchester 
DR32 
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TEMPERING THE WIND 


How, exactly, one sets about tempering the wind to the traditional shorn lamb 
remains'a mystery, but tempering the wind for the human being, indoors at least, is taken 
as a matter of course nowadays. Air conditioning is installed in cinemas, hotels, shops 
and factories all over the world, and warm dry air, or cool dry air according 

to the climate) is circulated and cleansed without anyone, except the man 

in charge of plant, thinking very much about it. Warming, cooling and cleansing 

the air may be done in a number of ways, but many installations use Spence Activated 
Alumina for drying. Activated Alumina is as unobtrusive as the plant it 

Serves, extracting moisture from the air without itself becoming wet, and capable 

of being re-activated time and time again. Drying air is only one 


of the many ways in which the House of Spence is serving industry and the public. 





CHEMICALS FOR MANY TRADES 





PETER SPENCE & SONS LTD - WIDNES - LANCASHIRE 
LONDON MANCHESTER BRISTOL 
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